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ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO   THIS   'SSUE 


Oliver  R.  Whitley  {Rule  No.  6— 
Don't  Take  Yourself  Too  Seriously, 
page  6)  is  a  fairly  regular  contributor  to 
our  pages.  This  article,  we  think,  is  tops 
for  our  readers,  and  you  men  still  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  you  who  have  returned 
to  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  will  benefit  by 
reading  it.  But  you  will  appreciate  it 
even  more  when  you  know  a  little  of  the 
background  for  the  author's  philosophy. 
He  hasn't  had  everything  "rosey"  since 
his  return  from  the  service.  He's  been  in 
the  hospital  for  many  months,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  undergoing  major 
surgery  "in  the  form  of  thoracoplasty, 
which  means  the  removal  of  several  ribs. 
.  .  .  This  operation,"  he  writes,  "should 
speed  my  recovery  greatly,  and  make  it 
possible  for  me  to  return  to  Yale  next 
fall." 

Ch.  Rupert  L.  McCanon  {In  a  VA 

Hospital,  page  23)  is  a  chaplain  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  at 
Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  booster  for  Link  and  the 
SMCL.  Chaplain  McCanon  has  organ- 
ized a  League  unit  among  the  patients, 
and  a  lively  program  of  events  is  the 
order  of  the  week.  For  more  details  see 
photographs  and  text  as  mentioned 
above. 

Lee  Edwin  Walker  {Thinking  of 
Marriage,  page  24)  was  attached  to  the 
11th  Airborn  Division,  from  its  activa- 
tion throughout  the  entire  war,  as  a 
paratroop  chaplain.  He  saw  action  in 
New  Guinea,  Leyte,  Mindora,  Luzon  and 
Japan  in  eighteen  months  of  overseas' 
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service,  and  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star, 
Bronze  Star  and  Purple  Heart  medals. 
His  experience  in  counselling  service 
men  with  regard  to*  their  life  problems 
has  given  him  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing. 

With  this  issue  of  Link  we  present 
the  lead  article  in  the  series  on  courtship 
and  marriage.  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Edie, 
editor  of  The  United  Presbyterian, 
kindly  offered  to  share  this  series  with 
you  service  men.  As  you  read  "What  a 
Girl  Admires  in  a  Young  Man"  and 
"What  a  Man  Admires  Most  in  a  Girl" 
we  know  you  will  look  forward  to  next 
month's  presentation  of  "The  Meaning 
of  the  Engagement." 

Air.  Walker,  since  his  discharge  from 
the  service,  has  returned  to  Somonauk, 
111.,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Helen  B.  Cook  {Lincoln  at  Get- 
tysburg, page  29)  is  the  Civilian  Cir- 
culation Manager  of  The  Link.  History 
is  a  "natural"  with  her,  as  you  would 
find  out  if  you  had  the  privilege  of  strik- 
ing up  a  conversation  with  her  on  things 
historical.  She  has  a  way  of  giving  color 
and  perspective  to  her  subject.  In  private 
life  Mrs.  Cook  is  the  mother  of  18- 
month-old  Ruth  Angela ;  her  husband 
saw    service    overseas    during   the    war. 

R.  W.  Spicer,  John  L.  Payne  and 
Eleanor  R.  Collier  {Tailor-made  Edu- 
cation for  the  Veteran,  page  30)  are  the 
directors  of  the  Public  Relation  Depart- 
ments of  Yankton  College,  Davidson 
College  and  Boston  University,  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  January  issue  of  Link  we  pre- 
sented information  on  Marietta  College 
in  Ohio  and  Austin  College  in  Sherman, 
Texas.  Next  month  we  plan  to  continue 
this  informative  series  on  church-related 
schools. 


HE  was  our  M.P. — Simmie,  we  all 
called  him — twenty-one,  wiry,  rosy- 
cheeked,  boyish,  utterly  fearless.  That 
pretentious,  shabby  office  building-  of 
ours,  once  the  mairie  of  a  little  French 
village,  often  overflowed  with  soldiers — 
ours  and  those  of  our  allies.  But,  if  ever 
a  row  started  while  he  was  on  duty,  I 
knew  Simmie  would  quell  it,  or  be 
killed.  Also,  he  was  incredibly  profane — 
a  thing,  which  I  should  perhaps  be 
ashamed  to  own,  I  hardly  noticed.  His 
swearing  was  never  impassioned,  never 
original  or  picturesque — it  was  simply 
a  monotonous,  running  obligato  to 
everything  he  said. 

"And  what  of  it?"  a  fellow  chaplain 
once  commented.  "They  all  swear." 
[This,  of  course,  was  not  true.]  "And 
not  one  of  them  means  one  thing  by  it." 
[This,  for  the  most  part,  was  true.] 
"Their  job  is  to  break  the  sixth  com- 
mandment: 'Thou  shalt  not  kill.'  Why 
worry  about  the  third :  'Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain' — unnecessarily — that's  about  what 
'in  vain'  means,  doesn't  it?" 


Simmies  habit  of  swearing  had  got 
down  in  his  subconscious  being, 
but     eventually     it     was      re-routed 


By     FREDERICK     HALL 


In  reply,  I  cited  the  third  chapter  of 
James  for,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  few 
things  in  the  world  are  more  important 
than  words.  Words  at  that  very  moment, 
were  the  one  thing  our  boys  wanted 
above  everything  else — the  words  of 
home  letters.  And  yet  I  might  never 
have  spoken  to  Simmie  about  his  swear- 
ing, had  it  not  been  for  one  especially 
flagrant  instance.  A  WAC  lieutenant 
came  in  on  some  piece  of  business. 
Simmie  was  on  duty  and  answered  one 
or  two  of  my  questions.  When  she  was 
gone,  I  said : 

"Simmie,  I  happen  to  know  that  young 
lady's  father  is  a  preacher.  Wasn't  your 
language  a  little  bit  strong?" 

He  blushed — that  I  can  state  posi- 
tively. "Did  I  swear?"  he  asked. 

"You  did — plenty." 

He  recounted,  with  customary  obli- 
gato, another  occasion  on  which  an  un- 
restrained vocabulary  had  embarrassed 
him.  We  were  good  friends,  Simmie  and 
I.  Talk  drifted  to  other  matters.  As  he 
was  leaving,  I  showed  him  a  picture  that 
had   come    in   my    last    home    letter,   a 
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snapshot  of  my  fifteen-year-old  daughter. 
He  studied  it  with  interest  and  remarked 
that  she  was  a  "d d  pretty  girl." 

Our  duty  to  our  charges  was,  as  I 
conceived  it,  rather  to  cultivate  wheat 
than  pull  tares — rankly  as  they  grew — 
but  when  another  opening  offered,  I 
3'ielded  to  it. 

Sgt.  Williams,  Cpl.  Smith,  Simmie 
and  I  sat  together  one  evening  in  our 
little  box  of  an  office.  Cpl.  Smith  was 
toasting  a  slice  of  French  bread  on 
a  stove  about  the  size  of  a  nail  keg. 
Simmie  was  recounting"  an  adventure  of 
his  brief  but  brilliant  military  career.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
quite  true  but  he  was  laying  it  on  pretty 
thick  and  I  interrupted  to  say : 

"O.K.  We  all  know  you're  good  but 
one  quality  of  a  good  soldier  you  lack." 

"Yeah?"  He  faced  me  alertly. 

"You've  no  self-control." 

"No  self — !"  He  cited  luridly  an  in- 
stance or  two  the  validity  of  which  I 
admitted. 

"What  do  you  mean  anyway — self- 
control?" 

Smith  and  Williams  listened  avidly. 
Argument  on  any  theme  was  precious, 
in  those  days  when  the  fighting  was  over 
and  time  passed  so  slowly. 

"It  isn't  holding  yourself  in — not  just 
that,"  I  said,  "and  it  certainly  isn't  let- 
ting yourself  go.  The  pianist  has  it  and 
the  violinist,  perfect  mastery  of  every 
finger." 

"What  makes  you  think  I  couldn't 
play  the  fiddle?" 

"Well,  maybe  you  could  control  your 
fingers.  What  I  know  you  can't  control 
is  your  tongue. 

'Man  who  man  zvould  be 
Must  ride  the  empire  of  himself,  in  it 
Must     be     supreme,     establishing     his 

throne 
On  vanquished  will,  quelling — '" 


"Hey!  WThat  you  giving  us?"  he  de- 
manded. I  knew  my  quotation  would 
get  a  rise  out  of  him. 

"An  Englishman  named  Shelle}r 
wrote  that.  He  died  when  he  was  a 
little  older  than  you  are. 

"Never  heard  of  him.  What  does  it 
mean?  Say  it  so  a  man  can  understand 
it." 

"It  means  just  what  I've  been  sav- 
ing— that  you  can't  rule  the  'empire  of 
yourself.'  " 

"Who  says  I  can't?" 

"I  do.  You  can't  go  a  day  without 
swearing  unless  of  course — "  I  checked 
him. 

"Unless  3*ou  used  adhesive  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I'm  not  saying  you 
couldn't,  if  there  were  enough  in  it,  go  a 
whole  day  without  talking.  But,  if  you 
talked,  you'd  swear." 

WTilliams,  who  didn't  swear,  laughed 
raucously.  Simmie  gave  me  the  standard 
GI  answer.  "What  you  want  to  bet?" 

"Betting  doesn't  go  for  a  chaplain; 
but  I'll  pay  you — I  might  just  as  well 
say  a  hundred  bucks.  I'll  never  have  to 
come  across  with  it.  But,  say  we  make 
it  five." 

I  HAD  expected  him  to  laugh  it  off. 
Instead  he  sat  for  a  moment  thoughtful. 
"If  some  day  I  come  to  you  and  say, 
'Sir,  on  my  Boy  Scout  honor  as  a 
soldier — '  " 

"No,  not  that,"  I  said.  "I'd  trust  your 
Boy  Scout  honor,  but  not  your  memory. 
You  wouldn't  know  whether  you  had 
sworn  or  not.  You  don't  know  now 
when  you  swear.  But,  if  some  day  you 
and  Smith  and  Williams  all  came  to  me 
and  said,  'On  our  combined  honor/ 
then  I'd  pay." 

Smith  and  Williams  were  billeted 
with  him.  The  project  plainly  interested 
them  and  I  knew  I  could  count  on  their 
fair    play.     For    that    matter,     Simmie 
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would  never  deliberately  lie  to  me.  An- 
other long  minute,  then  he  said  quietly, 

"I'm  with  you.  I  don't  need  the  money, 
but  this  here  'empire  of  yourself  stuff — 
just  for  fun,  I'm  going:  to  show  you." 

W  nich  few  words,  to  the  amusement 
of  all  of  us,  were  embellished  with  a 
number  of  highly  colored  expletives. 

"O.K.,"  I  said,  "If  you  do,  I  shan't 
grudge  the  money." 

We  shook  hands  on  it.  I  should  per- 
haps explain  that  he  was  not  always  on 
duty  with  us  and  sometimes  I  was  away 
from  the  office  for  a  day  or  two.  Thus 
we  did  not  see  each  other  regularly. 
But  during  the  week  that  followed,  we 
met  and  spoke  several  times  and  I  did 
not  hear  him  swear  once.  He  was,  to  all 
appearances,  trying,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess. 

One  day  I  encountered  Williams. 
"How  is  he  coming?"  I  asked.  "Will  I 
have  to  pay  up?" 

"I  think  not,  sir.  He  tries  all  right, 
but  remember  what  that  doctor,  that 
psycho-something,  was  telling  us  the 
other  night?  I  think  Simmie's  swearing 
has  got  down  into  his — Xow,  what  did 
he  call  it?  Yeah,  that's  it — his  sub- 
conscious mind.  He  won't  ever  be  able 
to  stop.  It's  gone  too  deep.  Anyhow,  I 
got  a  two-to-one  bet  on  it  with  Smith. 
By  •  the  way,  sir,  was  there  any  time 
limit?" 

"I  believe  not,"  I  said.  "Of  course, 
when  the  outfit  breaks  up — " 

"By  the  way,  that  reminds  me !  Did 
3rou  hear — ?"  I  had  not  heard  and  at 
once  we  were  afloat  upon  the  boundless 
seas  of  rumor. 

One  day  I  ventured  to  probe  Simmie 
himself.  "How's  the  battle?"  I  asked. 
-    He  hesitated.  "Well — !   Say,  did  you 
ever  try  breaking  a  habit  that  had  a  long 
grip  on  you — an  awful  long,  tight  grip?" 

Like    Pharaoh's    chief    baker    in    the 


Joseph  story,  I  remembered  my  faults. 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  have." 

"Got  it  licked?"  This  after  another 
moment  of  soul-searching. 

"No — not  yet." 

"Still  trying?" 

"Yes— still  trying." 

"So'm  I." 

He  turned  and  walked  away.  And 
mine  was  a  strange,  illogical  compunc- 
tion, the  feeling  that  comes  when  hav- 
ing set  a  child  a  task,  you  wonder  if 
you  should  have  made  it  easier.  Yet 
Simmie  was  no  child  and  the  prize,  I 
knew,  was  worth  the  fight.  His  job  in 
civil  life  might '  well  hang  upon  the 
cleansing  of  his  speech. 

TWO  days  later  (and  I  could  not 
have  been  more  dumbfounded  had  he 
announced  his  intention  of  studying 
astrophysics)  Simmie  came  to  me  say- 
ing he  wanted  to  find  a  good  French 
teacher.  I  gave  him  the  name  of  one 
who  had  done  much  to  make  my  own 
French  understandable  and  then  asked: 
"What's  the  big  idea?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,  they  tell  me  that 
in  French  a  man  can  swear  and  still  not 
swear." 

Which  in  a  sense,  of  course,  is  true. 
Mon  dieu  may  often  be  correctly  trans- 
lated, "Oh  dear  me!"  All  the  same,  I 
knew  his  explanation  was  phony,  and  it 
puzzled  me. 

In  the  Army,  even  more  than  else- 
where, it  is  always  the  unexpected  that 
happens,  and  one  morning  brought  me 
the  wholly  unlooked  for  order  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Frankfort-on-Main.  I 
packed  my  few  possessions,  got  aboard 
one  of  the  little  railway  cars  our  boys 
always  viewed  with  such  contempt  and 
we  were  pulling  out  of  the  station  when 
I  looked  back  to  see  something  so 
startling  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

On  the   corner,   a   half   block  away, 
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stood  Smith  and  Simmie.  talking.  All 
at  once,  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  with- 
out the  least  provocation,  Smith  slapped 
him  squarely  across  the  face.  It  was  un- 
believable :  it  might  mean  bloodshed. 
Yet  what  happened  next  was  even  more 
incredible.  Simmie  caressed  his  cheek 
gently  and  they  walked  on.  I  was  non- 
plussed. 

IN  Germany,  the  weeks  ran  into 
months  and  I  was  kept  on,  until  at  last 
came  the  order  for  my  return  to  the 
States.  I  went  via  Paris,  where  I  was 
held  up  a  week,  and  one  day,  in  the 
Place  de  l'Opera,  I  walked  straight  into 
Simmie.  "We  found  a  sidewalk  cafe, 
ordered  something  they  call  chocolate 
and  talked  fast.  After  twenty  minutes, 
I  drew  out  my  pocket  book. 

"Smith  and  Williams  aren't  here  to 
testify,"  I  said,  "but  so  far  you  haven't 
sworn  once.  I'll  take  your  word  for  it 
and  come  across." 

An  imperious  gesture  made  me  put  up 
the  money. 

"All  the  same,"  he  said,  "I  have 
stopped  swearing.  Williams  lost  his  bet. 
But,  sir,  I'm  telling  you  it  was  hard  as 
the  — .  It  was  hard.  I  don't  believe 
though  that  I've  said  one  cuss  word 
this  month.  You  began  it :  I'll  always 
give  you  credit  for  that."  He  smiled.  "I 
hope  you  won't  mind,  if  I  tell  you  some- 
body' else  finished  reforming  me." 

"It's  all  the  same  to  me,"  I  said,  "so 
long  as  you're  reformed." 

"Remember  that  day,  sir,  I  told  you 
I  wanted  a  French  teacher?  I'd  seen  a 
girl.  I  don't  say  it  was  love  at  first 
sight,  but  it  must  have  been  something 
like  that.  She  was  different — not  one 
of  the  kind  we  were  always  seeing.  One 
look  at  her  and  anybody  could  see  she 
was  a  nice  girl.  I  said  to  myself,  'She 
don't  know  what  I  am ;  she  might  fall 
for  me.'  Then  that  night — I  lay  awake 


until  almost  morning  thinking.  That 
night,  I  said  to  myself,  'No,  that  won't 
go.  Not  with  her.  You  got  to  be  her 
kind.' 

"Well,  first  off  there  was  this  French 
and,  you  might  not  think  it,  sir,  but  it's 
a  terrible  language  to  make  love  in — I 
mean  the  right  kind  of  love. 

"Then  her  uncle!  At  first  I  thought 
he  was  a  Catholic :  you  know  what  they 
call  a  cure.  He  wasn't.  He  was  a  Prot- 
estant preacher." 

"I  knew  him,"  I  said. 

"Did  you!  Ever  meet  his  niece?  No? 
Well,  if  you  knew  him,  you  know  how 
strict  he'd  be  with  her.  Besides  that,  he 
knew  some  English — enough  anjdiow  to 
recognize  swearing."  He  sighed. 

"It  came  out  all  right?" 

IT  came  out  all  right."  He-  spoke 
with  a  sort  of  awe.  "We're  married  and 
I've  got  a  job  here.  You  see,  there 
wasn't  much  to  go  home  to.  It  was 
there  I  learned  cussing :  not  after  I  got 
into  uniform.  I  learned  to  swear — oh, 
I  guess  it  was  about  as  soon  as  I  learned 
to  talk.  Now,  that's — that's  no  way  to 
bring  up  kids.  But  it's  the  way  I  was 
brought  up. 

"When  they  drafted  me,  I  didn't  want 
to  go  into  the  Army.  I  wanted  to  stay 
with  the  gang  I  was  running  with. 
What  I  said  to  that  draft  board  Mt  did 
no  good  of  course,  and,  when  I  got  in, 
it  wasn't  a  thing  like  what  I  had 
thought  it  was  going  to  be.  In  the  Army 
I  found  the  best  of  friends  I  ever  had. 
Wrar  is — what  Sherman  said  it  was. 
Nobody  knows  that  any  better  than  I 
do.  But  this  war  knocked  a  whole  lot  of 
sense  into  me.  I'd  thought  I  was  so 
grown  up.  Wrhy,  a  baby  knows  more. 
What  I  knew  about  life  was  the  cellar — 
and  I  thought  that  was  all  of  it." 

"What  about  this  job?"  I  prompted. 

"Oh   yes.   Why,   as    I    say,    sir,   I'm 
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staying   here    in    France,   though    in    a  A  vagrant  recollection  made  me  smile. 

way  I'll  be  living  in  America.  It's  look-  "I   just  happened   to  think — "   I   said 

ing  after   one   of  these   military   ceme-  and  went  on  to  tell  him  of  what  I  had 

teries.    My    fighting   record    helped    me  seen  from  that  car  window, 

to  get  it  and  I'll  be  able  to  do  the  work  "Oh,  that !"  He  laughed.  "Why,  that 

all  right.  Even  my  French  ain't  so  bad  was  all  right.  You  see,  Smith  naturally 

and    Clotilde    says    it's    getting    better  didn't  want  to  lose  his  bet.  And,  after 

every  day.  seeing  Clotilde,  I  had  another  reason  for 

''Our  place  is  onfy  a  little  way  from  wanting    to    quit    swearing    and    do    it 

where  her  uncle  preaches.  We'll  be  able  quick.    So    that    was    the    agreement : 

to  drive  over  and  hear  him  Sundays.  Oh  every  time  I  swore,  he  was  to  sock  me." 

j'-es,    I    go   to   church    now.    The    work  We  talked  on  for  an  hour.  Then  he 

isn't  hard  but  it's  responsible,  the  pay  walked  with  me  as  far  as  to  my  hotel.  I 

is  good,  I'm  going  to  like  it.  You  see,  hoped  to  see  him  again,  before  leaving 

sir,  in  a  way,   it's   staying  on  to  do   a  Paris,  but  next  morning  found  me  on 

little  more  for  the  best  friends  I  ever  my  way  to  Brest, 
had." 


ST  POOR  blind  woman  in  Paris  put  twenty-seven  francs  into  a  plate  at  a  mis- 
sionary meeting.  "You  cannot  afford  so  much,"  said  one.  "Yes,  sir,  I  can,"  she 
answered. 

On  being  pressed  to  explain,  she  said,  "I  am  blind,  and  I  said  to  my  fellow 
straw-workers,  'How  much  money  do  you  spend  in  a  year  for  oil  for  your  lamps 
when  it  is  too  dark  to  work  nights?'  They  replied,  'Twenty-seven  francs.' 

"So,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "I  found  that  I  save  so  much  in  the  year  because 
I  am  blind  and  do  not  need  a  lamp,  and  I  give  it  to  shed  light  to  the  dark 
heathen  lands." — Christian  Endeavor  World 

^^E  are  not  losing  to  secularism.  We  are  applying  religion  to  the  secular  order. 
At  no  time  has  there  been  a  mce  fixed  resolution  to  take  the  ethical  ideals  of 
religion  and  translate  them  into  the  realities  of  world  law  and  order,  economic 
justice,  and  racial  brotherhood.  I  see  more  religion  in  ending  Jim  Crow  cars  than  in 
preaching  abstractions  about  brotherhood. — Bishop  C.  Bromley  Oxnam 

/HERE  ARE  all  sorts  of  different  reasons  for  believing  in  Cod,  and  here  I'll 
mention  only  one.  It  is  this:  Supposing  there  was  no  intelligence  behind  the 
universe,  no  creative  mind.  In  that  case  nobody  designed  my  brain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thinking.  It  is  merely  that  when  the  atoms  inside  my  skull  happen  for 
physical  or  chemical  reasons  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  certain  way  this  gives  me 
as  a  by-product  the  sensation  I  call  thought.  But  if  so,  how  can  I  trust  my  own 
thinking  to  be  true?  It's  like  upsetting  a  milk-jug  and  hoping  that  the  way  the 
splash  arranges  itself  will  give  you  a  map  of  London.  But  if  I  can't  trust  my  own 
thinking,  of  course  I  can't  trust  the  arguments  leading  to  atheism,  and  therefore 
have  no  reason  to  be  an  atheist,  or  anything  else.  Unless  I  believe  in  Cod,  I 
can't  believe  in  thought — so   I   can  never  use  thought  to  disbelieve   in  Cod! 

— C.  S.  Lewis  in  'The  Case  for  Christianity" 
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A  BIBLE  QUIZ 

©  W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 


By  AMOS  R.  WELLS 

(Note:  Read  each  description  a  line  at  a 
time,  and  Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score  for 
each  item  is  the  number  of  the  line  at  which 
you  obtained  the  answer,  and  the  lowest 
total  wins.  For  answers,  turn  to  page  36.) 

BIBLE    TREES 
No.    1 

1.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  of  a 
dust}*  green,  shaped  like  those  of  the 
privet. 

2.  Its  leaves  made  the  victor's  crown 
in  the  Olympic  games. 

3.  A  branch  of  this  tree  is  a  symbol 
of  peace. 

4.  A  leaf  from  this  tree  brought  cheer 
to  Noah. 

5.  A  valuable  oil  is  obtained  from  its 
berries. 

6.  It  gave  its  name  to  a  famous  hill 
near  Jerusalem. 

No.  2 

1.  The  prophet  Amos  worked  on  this 
kind  of  tree. 

2.  A  certain  tax-gatherer  once  util- 
ized this  tree. 

3.  The  tree  is  sometimes  50  feet  high 
and  60  feet  broad. 

4.  It  bears  an  edible  fruit. 

5.  Its  name  signifies  "the  fig-mul- 
berry." 


No.  4 

1.  Rebekah's  nurse  was  buried  under 
a  tree  of  this  kind. 

2.  Under  this  kind  of  tree  Abraham 
first  settled  in  Canaan. 

3.  Later,  Abraham  made  a  more  per- 
manent settlement  under  the  same  kind 
of  tree. 

4.  At  a  tree  of  this  kind  Saul  was 
saluted  by  three  men. 

5.  This  tree  caused  the  death  of 
Absalom. 

No.  5 

1.  A  highly  prized  fruit  tree,  often 
mentioned  with  the  grape-vine. 

2.  This  tree  was  one  of  those  invited 
to  reign  over  the  other  trees. 

3.  Christ  saw  Nathanael  under  this 
tree. 

4.  Christ  once  caused  this  tree  to 
wither  away. 

5.  Christ  drew  from  this  tree  a  parable 
of  the  day  of  judgment. 

6.  James  asks  whether  this  tree  can 
yield  olives. 

No.  6 

1.  This  tree  grew  with  the  cedar  in 
Lebanon. 

2.  It  was  used,  with  cedar,  for  the 
woodwork   of   Solomon's  temple. 

3.  It  was  used,  according  to  Ezekiel,  to 
make  planks  for  ships. 

4.  Some  of  David's  musical  instru- 
ments were  made  from  this  tree. 

5.  The  stork  nested  in  its  branches. 

6.  The  tree  is  a  conifer. 


No.  3 

1.  Trees  of  this  kind  grew  at  Elim. 

2.  Branches     (leaves)     of    this    tree 
figured  in  a  famous  procession. 

3.  Under  a  tree  of  this  kind  dwelt  a 
famous  woman. 

4.  Branches    of    this    tree    figure    in 
heaven. 
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No.  7 

1.  This  is  the  most  stately  tree  of  the 
Bible. 

2.  Isaiah  speaks  of  idols  made  from 
this  tree. 

3.  Ezekiel  mentions  its  use  for  masts. 

4.  It  was  much  used   in  palaces   and 
temples,  and  is  found  in  Lebanon. 


T  TAB  Y6URSSLF 


By  OLIVER  READ  WHITLEY 


D WIGHT  MORROW  was  visiting 
a  naval  base  in  England,  and  was 
talking  with  an  old  Rear  Admiral  of 
the  British  Navy.  Suddenly,  a  young 
lieutenant  came  up,  saluted  with  great 
dignity,  and  launched  into  a  very  long 
speech.  The  speech  was  pompous  and 
decorous.  After  he  had  been  going  for 
some  time,  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
Rear  Admiral.  "Lieutenant,"  he  said, 
"you  are  violating  Rule  Number  Six." 
The  lieutenant  stopped  in  his  tracks, 
solemnly  saluted,  and  walked  away. 

Dwight  Morrow's  curiosity  was 
aroused  so  he  asked,  "What  is  Rule 
Number  Six?" 

The  Admiral's  reply  was,  "Rule 
Number  Six  is  this :  Don't  take  your- 
self too  seriously." 

"And  what  are  the  other  rules?" 
asked  Mr.  Morrow. 

"There  aren't  any,"  was  the  Admiral's 
reply. 

In  a  certain  sense,  there  are  no  other 
rules  for  life ;  for  if  we  have  mastered 
Rule  Number  Six,  the  others  are  much 
easier.  To  begin  with,  Rule  Number  Six 
is  a  kind  of  welcome  relief.  It  is  a  relief 
because  there  is  so  much  in  our  world 
that  must  be  taken  seriously.  To  have 
found  something  that  ought  not  to  be 
taken  seriously  is  a  step  toward  peace- 
of-mind. 

If  one  looks  at  the  things  he  does 
take  seriously  he  often  finds  that  the 
reason  he  takes  them  seriously  is  that 


he  is  afraid  of  their  consequences  for 
him.  So  what  he  really  worries  about 
is  not  the  problem,  but  himself.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  these  very  violations  of 
Rule  Number  Six  that  cause  the  prob- 
lems in  the  first  place. 

President  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  a  word  for 
us  here :  "It  is  not  so  important  to  be 
serious  as  it  is  to  be  serious  about  some 
important  things.  The  monkey  has  a 
look  of  seriousness  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  college  student,  but  the 
monkey   is    serious   because   he   itches." 

It's   All    Right  to   be   Serious— But! 

We  can  be  serious  about  ourselves, 
but  not  after  the  pattern  of  the  monkey. 
Behind  all  the  things  we  take  seriously 
must  be  Rule  Number  Six.  And  of 
course  it  is  important  to  take  some 
things  seriously.  There  is  no  more  pa- 
thetic escapist  than  the  man  who  can- 
not take  anything  seriously.  A  man  like 
this  was  reported  by  Luella  Cole.  "One 
such  individual  dashed  up  to  me  recently 
and  exclaimed,  'You  know  how  M — 
always  fussed  about  her  husband's 
drinking!  Well,  she  ought  to  be  happy 
now.  He  won't  drink  any  more.  He  died 
in  his  sleep  last  night.'  "  To  a  man  like 
this  not  even  death  and  bereavement 
have  a  tragic  and  serious  dignity.  Per- 
haps the  less  said  about  him  the  better. 

With  regard  to  ourselves,  however, 
Rule  Number  Six  is  paramount.  It  is 
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not  the  easiest  rule  to  obey.  Most  of  us 
get  off  to  a  bad  start.  We  were  all 
babies  once  and,  being  babies  we  were 
bound  to  violate  Rule  Number  Six. 

How  can  a  baby  help  thinking  that 
he  is  the  center  of  the  entire  universe? 
And  so  far  as  he  knows,  he  is.  Father 
and  mother,  all  the  other  relatives — even 
the  heavens  above — all  exist  to  take  care 
of  baby.  Lots  of  us  never  get  over  this. 
We  keep  on  thinking  that  everything 
was  created  for  our  special  benefit,  or 
that  things  just  couldn't  go  on  if  some- 
thing happened  to  us.  This  attitude 
even  extends  to  religion  and  God,  so 
that,  when  we  go  to  church,  we  are  like 
the  Wetheralls  in  Edith  Wharton's  The 
House  of  Mirth,  whose  "circle  was  so 
large  that  God  was  included  in  their 
visiting  list." 

A  Sense  of  Humor  Is  Good  for  the  Soul 

This  matter  of  Rule  Number  Six  is 
tied  up  with  our  sense  of  humor.  Take, 
for  example,  what  Lin  Yutang  says 
about  the  dictators.  That  was  their 
trouble ;  they  took  themselves  too  seri- 
ously. "The  inability  to  laugh  cost  the 
former  Kaiser  Wilhelm  an  empire.  .  .  . 
Germany  lost  the  war  because  Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern  did  not  know  when  to 
laugh,  or  what  to  laugh  at."  This  is  a 
curious  statement  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  German  admiral  of  World  War  II 
stated  that  Germany  lost  the  war  this 
time  because  Hermann  Goering  refused 
to  turn  a  part  of  his  air  force  over  to 
the  German  navy.  Goering  loved  the  air 
force  so  much  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  give  any  of  it  up,  even  to  win  the 
war.  Perhaps  he  never  heard  of  Rule 
Number  Six. 

Lin  Yutang  suggests  that  perhaps  the 
war  would  never  have  been  started  if 
the  nations  would  send  their  best  humor- 
ists to  an  international  conference.  The 
humorists,  you  see,  would  not  be  guilty 
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"Willie,   what's   the   matter,   you're   as   pale 
as  a  ghost f" 

"Oooh,  Kilroy  was  here!" 


of  violating  Rule  Number  Six.  They 
would  not  be  so  sure  of  themselves,  and 
of  the  fact  that  God  is  on  their  side,  or 
that  world  peace  would  come  only  by 
following  their  own  ideas.  Of  course, 
nobody  means  to  suggest  that  a  good 
laugh  would  solve  our  problems.  It 
would  not.  But  there  is  something  in 
what  Lin  Yutang  says. 

This  business  of  not  taking  ourselves 
too  seriously  applies  not  only  to  dip- 
lomats. A  story  about  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
the  famous  evangelist,  illustrates  this 
beautifully.  He  could  laugh  at  himself; 
and  this  is  the  acid  test. 

Moody  had  a  neighbor  who  stammered 
badly.  One  day  the  neighbor  bought  a 
load  of  gravel.  Mr.  Moody  playfully 
suggested  that  he  ought  to  take  it  and 
dump  it  in  his  yard.  The  neighbor 
stopped.  He  said,  "I  have  been  thinking 
of  something  you  could  do  which  would 
completely  eclipse  anything  you  have 
done  and  would  make  the  town  talk  in 
amazement.  But  there  is  no  use  in  say- 
ing anything  about  it  because  it  is  im- 
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possible."  Mr.  Moody's  curiosity  was 
aroused  and  lie  insisted  on  knowing  what 
it  was.  Finally  the  farmer  weakened, 
and  after  a  long  preamble  about  its  utter 
impossibility,  he  said,  "I-i-it's  to  m-rti- 
mind  your  own  bu-bu-business."  Dwigbt 
L.  Moody  told  that  story  about  him- 
self. 

And  we  have  all  heard  business  men 
who  solemnly  declare  that  they  are  "self- 
made  men."  That  reminds  me  of  what 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker  once  said  to  one  of 
those  men.  "Sir"  he  said,  "you  relieve 
the  Lord  of  a  great  responsibility."  Add 
to  this  what  Oscar  Wilde  one  time  said 
about  Lily  Langtry,  that  she  had  her 
photograph  taken  with  Niagara  Falls 
as  a  background,  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean.  It  is  true  not  many 
of  us  are  like  that  exactly,  but  all  of  us 
could  stand  looking  into  with  regard  to 
Rule  Number  Six.  We  might  find  that 
many  of  the  worries  and  fears  that 
plague  our  lives  have  roots  in  too  much 
self-concern,  that  a  lot  of  our  prides 
and  prejudices  reflect  a  degree  of  self- 
inflation,  that  some  of  our  intolerance 
involves  Rule  Number  Six. 

Develop  a  True  Perspective 

It  is  a  matter  of  perspective.  Most  of 
us  have  too  little  of  it.  We  would  do 
well  to  remember  the  story  of  the  old 
Maharajah.  He  went  for  a  walk  one 
day,  and  met  a  pilgrim.  The  pilgrim 
paid  no  attention  to  him  at  all.  This 
griped  the  Maharajah,  so  he  said,  "I 
am  the  richest  man   in   all  the  world." 

"So  what?"  said  the  pilgrim. 

"But  I  have  twelve  palaces,  one  for 
every  month  of  the  year,  and  I  have 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  suits  of 
clothes,  one  for  every  day  in  the  year." 

"So  what?"  came  the  pilgrim's  reply. 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  said  the 
Maharajah,  "I  can  buy  anything  I  want 
for  myself." 


"Good  heavens,"  said  the  pilgrim, 
"you  don't  mean  that  you  spend  all  your 
money  on  yourself." 

"Why  yes,  of  course,  why  shouldn't 
I?" 

"Why  shouldn't  you?  I'll  tell  you. 
There  is  only  one  of  you,  and  there  are 
millions  of  others." 

And  There  Is  Cod! 

There  are  millions  of  others,  and 
there  is  God  Our  age  has  forgotten 
that,  and  now  we  are  paying  the  price. 
The  whole  history  of  our  era,  even  of 
the  entire  world,  has  been  one  lasting 
and  gigantic  illustration  of  violating 
Rule  Number  Six.  Ah,  we  say,  it  is 
true,  we  zvere  created  in  God's  image. 
Man,  the  proud  animal,  destined  to 
have  dominion  over  earth  and  sky  and 
sea,  will  achieve  victory  over  the  forces 
that  oppose  him.  And  so  we  have !  Who 
can  but  marvel  at  the  tremendous  and 
convenient  civilization  man  has  built 
for  himself?  But  now  man,  who  has 
become  as  God,  knowing  right  and 
wrong  (or  so  he  thought),  who  has 
faced  whatever  odds  were  against  him, 
proudly  and  unafraid,  has  once  again 
come  up  against  the  great  impasse — 
himself.  Man,  who  set  out  to  create  a 
world  in  his  own  image  now  finds  the 
ruins  of  that  dream  in  the  wreckage 
left  by  another  war.  He  has  forgotten 
one  thing — Rule  Number  Six. 

Man,  confined  to  the  pettiness  of  too 
much  self-concern,  encircled  by  the 
walls  of  his  own  egocentricity,  and  thus 
taking  himself  to  be  God,  has  violated 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  only  rule  of 
his  existence.  Unrelated  to  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  the  world,  which  the  Chris- 
tian calls  God,  and  judged  only  by  his 
own  foolishness,  man  has  failed.  There 
are  millions  of  others — and  there  is 
God! 


ONLY  A  MAN! 


A  pen-portrait  of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


By  CLARENCE  W.  HAIL 


A  LITTLE  boy,  on  being-  held  up  for 
a  look  at  President  Washington,  ex- 
claimed, with  all  the  mingled  relief  and. 
disappointment  of  a  youngster  who  has 
been  primed  to  expect  deity  and  saw  only 
human  clay:  "Why,  he's  only  a  man!" 

Hearing  this,  the  Father  of  His  Coun- 
try smiled,  "Yes,  son,  that  is  all." 

Washington  is  perhaps  the  least  un- 
derstood of  all  our  national  heroes.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  man — nothing  more, 
but  all  of  that — has  been  somewhat 
clouded  by  his  many  biographers.  These 
divide  themselves  noticeably  into  two 
camps :  first,  the  early  biographers, 
whose  endeavor  it  was  to  make  him 
saintly  and  infallible ;  and,  second,  the 
more  modern  writers,  who  would  leave 
us  with  the  impression  that  he  was 
hardly  more  than  a  lucky  rascal  to  whom 
Dame  Fortune  took  a  fancy. 

The  first  class  creates  for  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  great  figure,  sitting  in 
dusky  isolation,  like  a  heroic  statue  on 
an  empty  plain.  To  reach  him  we  must 
travel  a  road  that  has  been  worn  deep 
by  innumerable  worshipers,  a  road 
pretty  much  cluttered  by  fancy  and  pure 
fiction.  And  as  we  travel  we  are  urged 
to  go  on  tiptoe,  uttering  only  sibilant 
whispers  of  awe. 

Then  there  is  the  other  road,  a  more 
recent  one — and  a  somewhat  noiser 
route — peopled  by  clever  men  who  hail 
the  travelers  on  the  other  road  and 
laugh  at  their  gullibility. 
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Neither  of  these  routes  lead  us  to  the 
real  Washington.  Far  better  that  we, 
like  the  youngster  in  the  first  para- 
graph, come  face  to  face  with  him  as  he 
is,  admitting  his  shortcomings  but  also 
recognizing  his  greatness.  Thus  we,  too, 
shall  be  led  to  exclaim :  "Why,  he's  a 
man!" 

More  than  any  other  one  thing,  the 
life  of  Washington  represents  that  great 
American  possibility :  the  triumph  of 
the  ordinary  man.  He  came  from  an 
ordinary  family.  He  was  of  only  ordi- 
nary ability.  He  possessed  only  a  modi- 
cum of  opportunity.  Virtues  he  had,  but 
they  were  such  as  may  be  cultivated  by 
almost  any  ordinary  man.  But  because 
he  took  ordinary  things  and  created 
success  from  them,  he  is  worthy  of  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  archives  of 
the  great  men  the  world  has  known. 

His    No.    1    Trait 

Perhaps  George  Washington's  number 
one  trait  was  fortitude.  He  got  the  rudi- 
ments of  this  quality  from  his  father. 
There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  when 
George  was  about  ten,  as  he  was  leading 
a  group  of  boys  in  a  snow  battle,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Bill  Bustle  by 
name  and  a  bully  by  nature,  let  fly  at 
him  with  a  snowball  in  which  had  been 
packed  a  stone.  The  loaded  snowball  ar- 
rived writh  impressive  force.  George  had 
to  stay  home  several  days  while  his  in- 
dignant mother  poulticed  her  hopeful's 
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black  eye.  When  she  urged  the  lad's 
father  to  go  to  the  school  and  wreak 
vengeance  on  that  bad  Bustle  boy,  the 
father  shook  his  head:  "No,  it's  a  boy's 
quarrel,"  he  said.  "George  must  learn 
how  to  fight  his  own  battles." 

By  means  of  such  commendable  train- 
ing, fortitude  became  the  keynote  of 
Washington's  character.  Indeed,,  this 
quality  of  fortitude — of  "having  done  all, 
to  stand" — was  manifest  not  only  in  his 
many  successful  battles  which  were  won 
by  that  quality  and  it  alone,  but  also  was 
seen  in  the  way  he  met  the  more  in- 
sidious attacks  from  his  own  country- 
men. Many  were  the  insinuations  and 
charges  that  were  made  against  him  in 
the  hectic  years  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Among  his  countrymen  he  was  then 
by  no  means  the  national  hero  that  pos- 
terity later  made  him.  His  ears  heard 
no  sweet  sentiments  such  as  "first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."  In  fact,  there 
were  many  who  craved  to  nominate  him 
for  oblivion.  But  through  all  the  criti- 
cism, most  of  it  unjust,  he  maintained 
a  dignified  bearing.  And  it  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  his  generosity  that 
he  never  allowed  the  memory  of  these 
plots  against  himself  to  interfere  with 
his  relations  to  the  plotters  in  later 
years.  When  he  became  President  he 
even  appointed  some  of  them  to  impor- 
tant offices. 

Sportsmanship  Another  Quality 

There  was  another  quality  of  his 
character — sportsmanship.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  in  October,  1781, 
Washington  announced  to  his  troops: 
"Let  no  sense  of  satisfaction  for  the 
triumphs  you  have  gained  induce  you  to 
insult  your  fallen  enemy.  Let  no  shout- 
ing, no  clamorous  huzzahing  increase 
their  mortification."  George  Washington, 
prompted   by   a    sportsman's    character, 


practiced  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  humiliate 
Cornwallis  by  requiring  him  to  sur- 
render his  sword,  but  he  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  his  British  prisoner.  A  toast 
was  required,  and,  In  courtesy  to  his 
guest,  this  toast  had  to  be  proposed  to 
"The  king  of  England."  This  Washing- 
ton did  with  becoming  gravity — but  in 
an  undertone  he  added  a  sentiment  of 
his  own,  "May  he  stay  there!"  But  he 
said  it  with  such  a  mischievous  expres- 
sion that  even  Cornwallis  laughed,  and 
became  his  captor's  friend  for  life. 

But  He  Was  a  Man! 

A  gentleman  at  headquarters  relates 
an  example  of  the  unfailing  courage  and 
good  humor  Washington  manifested : 

"One  day  a  fine  sporting  dog,  evident- 
ly lost,  came  to  beg  some  food  at  head- 
quarters. On  its  collar  were  the  words 
'General  Howe.'  It  was  the  British  com- 
mander's dog!  It  was  sent  back  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  with  the  following  note: 

"  'General  Washington  to  General 
Howe — General  Washington  does  him- 
self the  pleasure  to  return  him  a  dog, 
which  accidentally  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  by  the  inscription  on  the  collar,  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  General  Howe/ 

"General  Howe  replied  by  a  warm  let- 
ter of  thanks  for  this  act  of  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  his  enemy,  our  general." 

In  Washington's  farewell  address, 
which  represented  his  most  mature 
opinions,  he  said :  "Of  all  the  disposi- 
tions and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  in- 
dispensable supports.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us 
with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
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morality     can    be    maintained    without  Yet  nothing  could  unheart  him. 

religion?"  Would 'st  thou  knoiv 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  support  His  secret t  There  in  that  thicket  on  the 

the  contention  that  Washington  prayed,  snow 

and    often.    Canon    Sutherland    pictures  Washington    knelt   before  his   God  and 

him   at   Valley   Forge   as,    assailed   not  prayed! 

only  bv  the  enenry  and  the  severe  win-  ~      ,  .      ,     ,,  ,     ,   TT7.    «  .                        < 

-      -               ,                .              .    .    -.  On  his   deathbed    \\  ashmgton  turned 

ter,    but    bv    the    treacherv    ot    jealous  L+       ,                  ,  ,   A 

"...  to  the  doctor  and  between  manv  srasps 

countrvmen,  he  kneels  in  prayer :  .,     iiT^             T   ,.    ,       ,     ,    .  T 

said :     Doctor,  1  die  hard — but  1  am  not 

A  show  to  the  disdainful,  heaven-blinded  — afraid  to  go."  The  man  whose  char- 

foe,  acter  had  conquered  life  was  convinced 

Unlauded,  unsupported,  disobeyed,  that  he  should  also  be  victorious  when 

Thwarted,  maligned,   conspired  against,  he  passed  into  the  "valley  of  the  shadow 

betrayed,  of  death." 
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/  HAT  night  the  chapel  at  the  large  base  camp  was  packed  to  the  doors.  The 
chaplain  had  started  his  address  when  suddenly  a  corporal — drunk — pushed  his  way 
into  the  hut,  bawling  a  comic  song  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"Shut  up!"  growled  some  of  the  men. 

"Throw  him  out!"  urged  others. 

"Leave  him  alone,  men,"  said  the  chaplain.  "Let's  see  what  he'll  do." 

The  drunken  fellow  stumbled  up  the  narrow  aisle  between  the  men  to  the  platform. 
"I  can  sing  as  well  as  any  of  you  .  .  .  and  preach,  too,  gov'nor,"  he  added  thickly  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  chaplain. 

"Let's  see  what  you  can  do,"  answered  the  chaplain,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  men. 

With  a  broad  grin  the  poor  fellow  climbed  up  on  the  platform.  When  at  last  he  stood 
before  the  crowd  he  leered,  "Now,  chaplain,  what'll  it  be — a  song,  a  sermon  or  a 
prayer?" 

Under  a  strong  sense  of  inspiration,  and  fighting  down  his  natural  repulsion  at  the 
idea,  the  chaplain  replied,  "You'd  better  pray,  my  son." 

The  man  looked  sobered  for  an   instant,  and  then  he  shut  his  eyes. 

"Let  us  pray,"  said  the  chaplain,  and  a  hush  fell  over  the  room. 

Controlling  his  speech  with  difficulty,  the  corporal  began,  "O  Cod  .  .  ." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  "O  Cod  .  .  .    !"  he  started  again. 

Then  came  a  sob  that  rent  the  hearts  of  all.  The  fellow's  head  sank  upon  his  hands. 
He  half-turned  to  the  chaplain,  whose  arms  were  around  him  in  an  instant.  "I  had  a 
good  mother,  sir — once — she  taught  me  .  .  ."  He  could  get  no  further. 

"Let  us  pray,"  said  the  chaplain  again,  and  he  commended  the  man  and  his 
comrades  to  the  Cod  of  mercy  who  understands  and  who,  in  Christ,  "was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we,  yet  without  sin." 

There  was  no  sermon  that  night — but  the  corporal's  heart  was  given  to  Christ — and 
many  another  man's  too.  — ERNEST  LLOYD  in  Reveille 


G&op&iaiia&l 

AND  YOUR  FUTURE 

WHAT  can  the  Co-ops  do  for  the 
young  person  without  experience? 
Well,  your  author,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Sweden,  has  seen  the  co- 
operatives at  work  in  a  big  way  to  keep 
people  happily  employed  in  the  business 
of  supplying  themselves  with  goods  and 
services. 

"What  are  these  co-ops,"  may  be  }rour 
question,  "and  how  do  they  work?" 

Here's  a  definition  direct  from  one 
of  their  key  men:  "They  are  organiza- 
tions owned  and  operated  by  the  people 
who  use  them.  Their  object  is  to  make 
available  goods  and  services  of  the 
highest  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  on  a  non-profit  basis.  The 
enterprise  is  controlled  by  the  members 
and  control  is  assured  by  adherence  to 
what  are  known  as  the  Rochdale  Prin- 
ciples. These  provide:  (1)  Open  mem- 
bership; (2)  One  member,  one  vote; 
(3)  Member  ownership-limited  interest 
on  capital;  (4)  Savings  refunded  to 
consumers  in  proportion  to  patronage." 
Mr. 'John  Carson  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  USA,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
this  to  say  to  young  men  who  are  free  of 
obligation  to  provide  for  others  and  of 
the  need  to  earn  a  large  income :  "If  you 
desire  to  engage  in  the  great  adventure 
of  reshaping  the  world,  you  can  go  into 
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any  community  and  begin  a  cooperative. 
Of  course,  you  should  draw  strength 
from  the  cooperative  league  local  so- 
cieties and  wholesale  societies  which  are 
already  established." 

In  Sweden  the  magic  letters  KF 
mean  Kooperativa  Forf  undent  which 
has  been  expanding  amazingly  during 
the  past  quarter  century.  Translation 
of  KF  into  good  Americanese  is  "The 
Cooperative  Union  and  Wholesale 
Society  of  Sweden." 

A  small  pamphlet — Effective  Price 
Control — explains  how  these  Swedish 
cooperatives  import  and  produce  goods 
to  serve  the  interest  of  close  to  a  mil- 
lion consumer  members  in  about  700 
societies.  It  was  pointed  out  that  each 
society  is  a  self-governed  unit  within 
which  the  members  freely  make  their 
own  decisions.  A  condition  for  member- 
ship of  KF  is  that  the  societies  are  open 
to  all  citizens  and  that  they  are  neutral 
in  political  and  religious  questions. 

In  Sweden  the  KF  stores  are  named 
"Konsum,"  "Kooperative"  or  "Hus- 
hallsforeninger."  Object  of  these  inter- 
esting stores,  which  look  somewhat  like 
our  small  department  stores,  "is  to  pro- 
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tect  all  these  families  against  monopo- 
listic price-fixing  of  goods  and  to  main- 
tain a  small  margin  between  the  prices 
of  raw  product  and  the  finished  product." 

In  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet 
considerable  light  is  thrown  on  methods 
of  quality  control  in  factories  and  else- 
where in  the  producing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. Right  here  we'd  like  to  say  that 
the  best  quality  apples  which  we  found 
in  Sweden  were  purchased  in  a  small 
"Konsum"  in  the  resort  town,  Mar- 
strand,  near  Gothenburg. 

Secretary  Lundberg  of  KF,  in  an 
interesting  interview  in  Stockholm, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. "We  do  not  aim  so  much  at  knowl- 
edge as  such,"  explained  Mr.  Lundberg, 
"but  try  to  get  our  members  to  think 
— through  discussions  and  seeing  all 
sides  of  a  question.  Since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  competent  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  we  have  sup- 
plied manuals  for  discussion  groups  on 
various  questions." 

Low    Cost    Insurance 

In  another  pamphlet,  "Cog  or  Collab- 
orator-Democracy in  Cooperative  Edu- 
cation," by  Herman  Stolpe,  consider- 
able space  is  devoted  to  these  study 
guides  and  to  the  problem  of  leader- 
ship as  well.  "A  leader  every  group 
must  have,"  states  the  author,  "but  he 
need  not  be  an  expert  on  the  subject  to 
be  studied.  The  group  leader  is  the 
organizer  of  the  group  and  his  duty  is 
to  maintain  intimate  contact  between 
KF  and  heads  of  the  local  cooperative 
society.  He  should  also  be  the  spiritus 
rector  of  the  group  and  by  his  example 
should  stimulate  the  group  members  to 
work  with  interest  and  energy."  In  this 
pamphelet  is  listed  the  range  of  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  study-guide  books 
and    a    translation    into    English    of    a 


chapter    dealing   with    the   price    policy 
of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Lundberg  stressed  the  activities 
in  cooperative  insurance  stating  that 
their  collective  accident  insurance  is 
the  largest  in  Sweden.  "In  Stockholm 
and  elsewhere,"  he  stated,  "most  of  the 
school  children  are  insured  which  means 
that  cost  can  be  kept  low.  There  is  a 
special  joint  committee  of  the  insurance 
society  and  all  persons  insured.  This 
committee  settles  any  disputes.  Our  fire 
insurance  system  has  been  simplified, 
too,  so  that  all  types  have  been  reduced 
30  per  cent.  This  means  that  everyone 
can  afford  this  type  of  insurance.  Our 
main  effort  is  to  keep  costs  as  low  as 
possible  and  bring  about  effective  or- 
ganization to  benefit  the  public  in  gen- 
eral." 

American  Co-ops 

Now  to  return  to  the  American  scene 
■ — which  your  author  did  via  the  historic 
Grispsholm — let's  see  what  the  Co-ops 
offer  in  answer  to  our  opening  question 
concerning  opportunities  for  inexperi- 
enced young  persons.  At  the  Coopera- 
tive League  of  USA  office  in  New  York, 
we  were  referred  to  Mr.  Dan  A.  Wil- 
liams, the  gracious  Director  of  Train- 
ing, of  the  Council  for  Cooperative  De- 
velopment of  Eastern  Cooperative 
Wholesales  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Williams  suggested  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in  a  job  with  the  Co-ops  anywhere 
in  the  USA  should  apply  to  the  Chicago 
office :  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA, 
343  South  Dearborn,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  particular 
area,  write  to  this  office  and  ask  for 
the  address  of  the  nearest  local  office. 
In  the  Personnel  Department  at  Chicago 
a  register  of  names  is  maintained  which 
is  sent  to  all  Personnel  offices  of  the 
League. 

Most  opportunities  for  untrained  be- 
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ginners  arc  in  the  retail  field — accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Williams — a  field  which  has 
broadened  considerably  in  the  past  five 
years.  Experience  in  stores  or  service 
stations,  in  addition  to  offering-  the  best 
starting  opportunities,  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage as  you  climb  to  jobs  higher  up. 
For  example,  a  man  in  wholesale  pur- 
chasing can  do  a  better  job  from  such 
experience. 

Job  training  for  GIs  is  available  on 
a  nation-wide  basis  under  Public  Laws 
346  and  16  (for  the  disabled).  In 
Chicago,  the  national  training  school 
at  Rochdale  Institute  is  accredited  under 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  Here  are  offered 
general  orientation  courses  lasting  eight 
weeks,  plus  specialized  courses  on 
various  store  and  service  organizations. 
Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  that  his  or- 
ganization is  especially  careful  not  to 
abuse  the  rights  of  GIs  or  to  exploit 
them.  For  information  concerning  Roch- 
dale Institute  courses  write  C.  J.  Mc- 
Lanahan  at  the  Dearborn  address  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Williams  stated  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  developments  in  em- 
ployment in  the  Co-ops  has  been  the 
increasing  awareness  of  the  need  to  do 
good  personnel  work  through  careful 
selection  and  good  training  programs  so 
that  employees  may  look  forward  to  a 
satisfying  lifetime  career. 

"We  are  trying  to  get  good  people 
in  and  keep  them,"  he  added,  "because 
the  future  of  Co-ops  depends  upon  get- 
ting good  people  into  key  jobs." 

Job  Categories 

Ten  categories  of  jobs  which  are 
available  in  cooperatives  were  dis- 
cussed. They,  are : 

(1)  Store — including  stock  clerk, 
clerk,  checker,  deliveryman,  grocery 
manager,  produce  clerk,  produce  man- 
ager, and  meat  clerk. 


(2)  Service  Station — including  at- 
tendant, lubricator,  mechanic,  delivery 
truck  driver,  and  manager. 

(3)  Office — including  office  boy, 
office  machine  operator,  clerk,  typist, 
switchboard  operator,  stenographer, 
bookkeeping  machine  operator,  IBM 
operator,  bookkeeper,  secretary,  and 
accountant. 

(4)  Trucking,  warehouse,  main- 
tenence — including  helper,  driver,  me- 
chanic, warehouseman,  watchman,  port- 
er, foreman,  and  engineer. 

(5)  Education — including  office  as- 
sistant, writer,  editor,  teacher,  speaker, 
fieldman  and  organizer,  training  in- 
structor, youth  leader,  recreation  leader, 
personnel  staffman,  and  public  relation. 

(6)  FlELDWORK,  ADVERTISING,  MER- 
CHANDISING, equipment  —  including 
copywriter,  layoutman,  production  man, 
artist,  silk  screen  operator,  fieldman, 
produce  fieldman,  meat  fieldman,  gaso- 
line fieldman,  general  merchandise  field- 
man,  bookkeeping  fieldman,  store  layout 
man,  promotion  &  displayman,  equip- 
ment specialist,  carpenter,  architect,  in- 
stallation  supervisor,    department  head. 

(7)  Wholesale  operations — includ- 
ing grocery  buyer,  produce  buyer,  meat 
buyer,  gasoline  buyer,  supplies  and  sta- 
tionery buyer,  appliance  buyer,  soft  lines 
buyer,  traffic  man,  department  managers 
of  various  types,  branch  manager, 
dietician,  food  researcher,  market  re- 
search or  consumer  research,  and  other 
researchers. 

(8)  Production — including  packager, 
machine  operator,  foreman,  engineer, 
cost  accountant,  and  chemist 

(9)  Special  commodity  fields — in- 
cluding milk,  coal  and  fuel,  lumber, 
hardware  appliances,  bakery,  laundry, 
frozen  foods,  variety  store,  cafeteria, 
soda  fountain  and  drug  store. 

(10)  Special  service  fields  and 
miscellaneous    jobs — including    insur- 
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ance,  health  work,  dental  work,  hous- 
ing, credit  unions,  banking,  burials, 
nursery  schools,  books,  optical  work, 
legal  work,  statistics,  business  analysis, 
administrative,  photography,  shoe  re- 
pair, barbershop,  beauty  parlor,  dry 
cleaning,  movie  theater,  movie  produc- 
tion and  display. 

For  the  inexperienced  young  person, 
Mr.  Williams  has  starred  numbers  1, 
2,  and  3  as  offering  the  soundest  starting 
opportunities — the  office  field  being 
especially  promising.  In  the  twenty  re- 
gional wholesales  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  are  sizable  office  forces  in 
which  you  may  progress  according  to 
your  ability.  The  Farm  Bureau  Office 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  example,  has 
more  than  700  office  workers.  If  all 
offices  are  as  beautiful  as  the  one  in 
Stockholm  or  as  pleasant  as  the  one 
visited  by  your  author  in  New  York, 
you  could  not  wish  for  better  surround- 
ings. At  the  coffee  hour  in  New  York 
there  was  evidence  of  fine  esprit  de 
corps,  in  addition  to  good  coffee  and 
"sinkers." 

Group  4  might  offer  opportunity  if 
you  have  driven  jeeps  or  army  trucks 
or  have  done  maintenance  jobs.  "We 
operate  as  a  closed  shop  in  this  cate- 
gory," your  author  was  told. 

Expanding    Opportunities 

Opportunities  in  No.  5  (Educational) 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  young 
people  who  have  taken  part  in  Student 
Christian  activities  or  work  of  that 
nature  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Although 
there  are  relatively  few  beginning  op- 
portunities here,  at  present,  it  is  an 
expanding  field.  Labor  relations  is  an 
exceedingly  worth-while  phase  of  this 
work. 

Most  of  the  jobs  in  Group  No.  6 
(Fieldwork,  etc.)  are  filled  by  promo- 
tion    from     within     the     organization, 


hence  there  are  few  opportunities  for  be- 
ginners, except  for  artists  or  silk  screen 
operators  where  there  will  be  immediate 
openings  for  qualified  workers.  Cooper- 
ative housing  has  made  some  openings 
for  architects.  Group  No.  7  is  filled 
from  promotion  within,  as  well,  al- 
though there  are  some  opportunities  for 
good  people  from  the  outside.  Example 
here  is  full-time  dietician  who  had  no 
cooperative  experience  but  an  excellent 
foundation  in  her  field. 

In  Production — No.  8,  Mr.  Williams 
marked  a  star  minus  which  indicated 
more  promise  for  the  future  than  at 
present.  Now  there  are  about  100  fac- 
tories needing  technicians  in  various 
fields  such  as  in  a  coffee-roasting  plant. 
New  production  lines  will  soon  offer 
new   opportunities — hence  the  star. 

The  verdict  in  Group  No.  9  was  that 
opportunities  are  definitely  limited  in 
comparison  with  other  phases.  There 
are  occasoinal  openings,  however.  In 
No.  10  (Special  Service  Field,  etc.) 
insurance  and  health  work  were  con- 
sidered best  of  all.  Insurance,  especially 
has  been  expanding  enormously. 

In  1926  the  Farm  Bureau  Insurance 
Companies  were  but  an  idea  of  certain 
members  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau.  At 
that  time  the  farmers  of  Ohio  believed 
that  they  were  paying  too  much  for  in- 
surance on  their  automobiles  and  decided 
to  start  a  small  company  of  their  own. 
This  company  was  to  be  operated  ac- 
cording to  cooperative  principles.  The 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  aided  their  first 
efforts  by  providing  a  sum  of  $10,000. 
From  this  meager  beginning  there  have 
developed  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Company,  the 
Farm  Bureau  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Company  with  assets  today  of  $32,000,- 
000.  These  companies  today  are  provid- 
ing insurance  service  to  more  than  500,- 
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000  policy  holders,  and  the  automobile 
company  is  today  the  fourth  largest 
Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Company 
in  the  United  States,  operating  in  twelve 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  almost 
invariably  developing  personnel  from 
within  the  organization,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuing policy.  The  expansion  program 
of  these  companies  is  such  that  full  op- 
portunity for  advancement  to  executive 
positions  is  always  available.  It  is  quite 
common  for  young  men  to  obtain 
agencies  with  these  companies  and 
within  a  year  advance  to  the  position  of 
District  Manager,  and  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  advance  to  positions 
of  Zone  Supervisors  and.  State  Agents. 
Actually,  the  policy  of  the  company  here 
is  to  expand  into  other  states  and  other 
activities  as  fast  as  qualified  personnel 
from  their  own  ranks  can  be  developed. 

In  other  phases  of  Group  No.  10 
there  may  be  jobs  from  time  to  time 
although  there  may  be  relatively  few 
openings.  Nevertheless  this  is  a  rapidly 
growing  section  even  though  opportuni- 
ties vary. 

Purses    and    Hearts 

What  about  wages  and  hours?  Once 
longer  hours  and  less  pay  than  for 
similar  jobs  in  private  industry  was  the 
story.  Not  so  today ;  minimum  wages 
are  met,  or  passed,  in  the  Co-ops  and 
hours  are  usually  the  same  as  else- 
where in  business  and  industry.  Of  the 
twenty  thousand  or  more  employees, 
about  one-fourth  of  them  are  in  whole- 
sale work,  approximately  two-thirds  in 
retail  jobs  and  the  remaining  in  pro- 
duction and  regional  activities. 

For  a  picture  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  America  at  time  of  writing  we 
suggest  a  look  at  Reports  and  Recom- 
mendations to  the  1946  National  Coop- 
erative Congress  of  the  General  Secre- 


tary and  Department  Directors  of  The 
Cooperative  League.  Here  again  Co- 
operative Education  is  emphasized. 
There  is  rejoicing,  too,  over  certain 
new  developments  in  the  national  struc- 
ture of  the  Consumer-Purchasing  Co- 
operative Movement  such  as :  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative-Mutual  Housing  As- 
sociation, the  North  American  Student 
Cooperative  League,  the  National  Co- 
operative Recreation  Association,  and 
the  Cooperative  Health  Federation  of 
America. 

Now  let  me  quote  from  another  of 
my  Swedish  pamphlets : 

"The  Cooperative  Movement  does 
not  exist  solely  to  'make  mone}r  go 
further'  to  cite  a  Swedish  slogan.  It 
also  aims  to  give  collaboration  between 
human  beings  a  richer  social  content. 
It  is  not  only  the  hundreds  of  small 
purses  which  must  cooperate  but  also 
as  many  hearts,  inspired  by  a"  sense  of 
social  justice.  A  cooperative  spirit  of 
this  kind  must  be  kept  living  and  strong 
in  every  cooperative  movement,  and 
Swedish  cooperators  believe  that  in  the 
cooperative  group  activity  they  have 
found  a  good  means  of  assistance  to 
the  achievement  of  this  end." 

International  Cooperation 

Although  the  Co-op  movement  is  not 
yet  as  active  in  the  good  old  USA  as 
in  Sweden  and  many  other  countries, 
nevertheless  it  is  growing  fast  and 
offers  an  opportunity  to  the  youth  of 
today  to  aid  in  that  growth.  More  im- 
portant still  will  be  opportunities  to 
help  develop  effective  international  co- 
operation in  education,  business,  and 
finance.  That's  one  reason  why  our 
friend  Mr.  Williams  and  his  colleagues 
are  gunning  for  the  best  among  you  to 
join  the  organization  and  work  up  to 
key  jobs  as  fast  as  you  can. 

(Note:  In  March  Link  we  plan  to-  present 
highlights  of  the  author's  trip  to  Scandinavia.) 


UNDERGROUND, TOO 


By  ROME  A.  BETTS 

Secty.,    American   Bible    Society) 


THE  Bible  was  called  "that  damned 
book"  by  the  Nazis  in  their  war  on 
mankind.  In  their  own  helpless  Germany 
it  was  publicly  burned  and  its  produc- 
tion stopped.  In  the  occupied  lands  it 
was  no  less  hated  by  them,  and  its  pub- 
lication ceased,  as  all  free  publications 
did.  But  in  western  Europe,  whose  peo- 
ples the  Hitlerites  hoped  to  win  over 
to  Nazi  doctrines,  its  utter  suppression 
was  one  step  they  dared  not  take.  They 
were  afraid  of  it.  There,  for  all  their 
scowls,  it  remained,  defying-  them  and 
giving-  courage  to  their  victims. 

What  the  Bible  meant  to  the  Nor- 
wegians, the  Dutch,  the  Czechs  and 
other  neighbors  of  the  Nazis,  and  to 
God-fearing  Germans,  too,  came  out  in 
eloquent  testimony  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Bible  Societies  in  Eng- 
land last  month.  The  Bible  was  a  rock  of 
refuge  in  their  homes  and  their  concen- 
tration camps,  and  the  soul  of  their 
resistance  movements.  It  was  their  spir- 
itual underground,  which  no  blustering 
aggressor  could  break  or  frighten. 

There  are  four  major  national  Bible 
societies :  the  British  and  Foreign 
(1806),  the  American  (1816),  the  Scot- 
tish, and  the  Netherlands.  The  British 
and  the  American  societies  have  led  in 
the  work  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
1,068  languages  and  dialects.  The  four 
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together,  serving  without  profit,  have 
borne  the  burden  of  spreading  the  Bible 
throughout  the  world,  their  colporteurs 
at  work  in  every  clime.  The  American 
Society  alone  operates  in  more  than 
forty  countries. 

Nine  other  national  societies,  all  from 
Europe,  joined  in  the  recent  meeting. 
Most  of  these  had  been  aided  by  the 
American  Society  through  the  ordeal 
of  the  war,  notably  the  Dutch  Society, 
when  its  work  in  the  Orient  was  cut 
off.  As  a  result  of  the  gathering,  a 
world-wide  United  Bible  Societies  or- 
ganization has  been  set  up. 

World-famous  churchmen  and  humble, 
everyday  people  mingled  in  those  meet- 
ings at  London  and  at  Hayward's 
Heath.  Most  of  them  had  been  in  prison, 
and  some  had  been  tortured,  as  their 
thin  forms  and  their  bleached  faces 
showed.  In  some  of  the  thirteen  coun- 
tries represented,  the  religious  leaders 
had  perished  under  privation  and  perse- 
cution, and  lowly  folk  had  taken  up  the 
torch  from  their  failing  hands  and  car- 
ried it  on,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  era.  Someone  said,  "God  took 
little  men  and  filled  them  with  His 
Spirit  and  used  them." 

It  was  an  hour  of  drama  when  those 
oddly  assorted  delegates  could  meet  to- 
gether and  join,  each  in  his  own  tongue, 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  in  the  hymn, 
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"A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God."  There 
were  moments  of  unpremeditated  heart- 
break, as  when  the  Polish  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  tried 
to  tell  how  his  wife  had  been  captured 
and  twice  beaten  by  the  conquerors  of 
Warsaw  in  their  effort  to  find  and 
destroy  the  remnant  of  his  hoard  of 
sacred  books.  As  he  spoke,  his  tears 
came,  his  voice  choked,  he  could  not 
finish. 

He  and  his  family  had  been  so  com- 
pletely engulfed  by  the  Nazi  tide  that 
the  British  society  had  no  word  of  them 
in  five  years.  In  that  time  he  kept  up 
his  work  of  distributing  Bibles  and 
Testaments  until  his  stock  of  260,000 
volumes  was  gone.  A  similar  report 
came  from  Czechoslovakia,  where  300,- 
000  Bibles  or  Bible  portions  were  put 
into  circulation  in  spite  of  tyranny. 

One  lone  German  delegate  attended 
the  conference.  To  enable  him  to  leave 
his  homeland  had  required  extraordinary 
diplomatic  pressure.  The  Norwegian 
Bishop  Eivind  Berggrav,  presiding, 
heard  the  name  of  Dr.  Hans  Lilje  in  the 
roll  call.  He  interrupted  the  proceedings 
to  say  across  the  audience,  "Why,  Lilje, 
old  friend,  we  have  not  met  since  Berlin 
in  1940.  How  long  it  has  been !"  and 
descending  from  the  platform,  he  em- 
braced the  German  pastor. 

American  occupation  forces  had 
found  Dr.  Lilje'  chained  to  the  wall  of 
his  cell  in  Nuremburg  Prison.  Through 
the  air  raids  that  shattered  that  German 
stronghold,  Lilje  had  been  left  chained 
while  his  Nazi  guards  took  shelter. 

A  Netherlands  delegate  told  of  the 
dismemberment  of  his  12-year-old 
daughter  in  a  bomb  blast,  and  of  her 
courage,  greater  than  his  own,  as  she 
lay  in  hospital.  "Don't  be  sad  for  me," 
she  told  him.  "Even  if  I  have  only  one 
arm  now,  am  I  not  still  one  of  God's 
children?" 


The  secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Bible 
Society-  told  of  a  Gestapo  raid  on  his 
offices  in  Oslo.  The  terrorists  demanded, 
"Have  you  got  any  Jewish  books  here?" 
He  answered  calmly,  "We  have  nothing 
but  Jewish  books  here.  Look  around 
you,"  and  waved  toward  his  shelves  of 
Bibles,  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

They  did  nothing  but  growl  and  go 
away.  Only  a  few  days  before,  they  had 
found  Bibles  in  the  cells  of  the  Oslo 
prison  and  had  flung  them  out  and  swept 
them  up  and  burned  them.  "That  damned 
book!"  they  said.  But  in  civilian  life 
outside  the  prison  there  was  a  line  they 
lacked  the  nerve  to  cross. 

Bishop  Berggrav  was  a  Nazi  prisoner 
for  two  years,  part  of  that  time  in  solitary 
confinement.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  great  trouble  to  the  Master  Race,  for 
he  made  penitents  and  converts  of  his 
jailers  asf  fast  as  they  came.  His  example 
of  fortitude  under  duress  was  a  spark 
for  the  Norway  resistance. 

Allowed  to  write  to  his  wife  once  a 
week,  and  forbidden  to- discuss  the  events 
of  the  hour,  he  conveyed  his  thoughts 
to  her  by  quoting  the  Bible.  One  such 
quotation,  as  the  Nazi  doom  drew-  near, 
was  the  promise  in  Isaiah:  "I  come  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound."  The  chief  of  the  state  police 
summoned  Mrs.  Berggrav  and  com- 
manded her  to  warn  her  husband  never 
again  in  his  letters  to  quote  the  Scrip- 
tures. "The  Bible  is  too  real,"  the  Nazi 
complained.  "It  is  too  topical,  too  up-to- 
date." 

The  Bishop  told  his  London  audience, 
"The  Bible  was  the  weapon  of  our  souls. 
It  was  with  us  in  suffering,  it  fought 
for  us,  and  our  foes  feared  it.  Why 
did  they  hate  that  very  old  book?  For 
the  same  reason  we  ourselves  loved  it. 
And  why   did  we?    Because   the   Bible 
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spoke  to  us  as  a  voice  closer  to  our 
trembling  hearts  than  any  other  voice. 
The  Bible  was  in  the  war,  and  being 
in  the  war  was  fought  against  by  those 
who  recognized  its  dangerous  power." 
And  he  concluded :  ''This  small  book  is 
the  charter  of  freedom,  the  charter  of 
the  future  life  of  mankind." 

The  war  has  left  a  Bible  famine  in 
the  world,  as  the  conference  in  Britain 
made  clear.  The  famine  is  worst  in 
Germany,  where  a  whole  mis -taught  gen- 
eration is  now  sunk  in  spiritual  nihilism, 
its  gods  fallen,  and  nothing  positive  to 
cling  to.  We  were  told  of  forums  of 
young    people    in    Germany    who    are 


starting  their  spiritual  education  from 
scratch  and  considering  the  Bible  as  a 
possible  guidebook  and  manual  of  life, 
now  that  Mein  Kampf  has  been  dis- 
credited. We  heard  of  labor  camps  where 
hundreds  of  thirsty  souls  are  drinking 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  books. 
From  other  stricken  lands  come  simi- 
lar accounts.  The  easy,  comfortable 
rationalism  of  the  formal  religion  of 
recent  years  appears  to  have  been  shaken 
and  startled.  The  churches  themselves 
are  searching,  their  consciences  to  learn 
wherein  they  have  failed  and  are  turning 
back  to  the  Bible  for  new  ideas  and  fresh 
inspiration. 


"And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was  afterward 
an  hung  red." — Matthew  4:2 

LENT  is  a  season  of  forty  days  preceding  Easter,  Sundays  excluded,  which  com- 
monly is  used  by  many  churches  for  special  devotion  to  Cod.  It  often  assumes 
a  quiet  meditative  character  in  preparation  for  the  Easter  festival.  Each  year  we 
find  people  properly  inquisitive  about  it,  posing  such  questions  as:  "When  did  it 
begin?  Does  the  Bible  speak  of  it?  Did  Jesus  command  it?" 

The  term  "Lent"  is  derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  spring.  Passion- 
tide  or  Lent  fast  have  been  suggested  as  more  accurate  names  for  this  period.  The 
number  forty  appears  often  in  the  Scriptures  and  Moses,  Elias  and  Jesus  all  are 
believed  to  have  fasted  forty  days.  Both  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  church  historians 
of  the  second  century,  mention  Christian  fasts — although  Tertullian  adds  that  such 
fasting  is  "arbitrary,  and  not  by  command."  Definite  acceptance  of  the  period  is 
said  to  have  been  made  about  the  year  600  A.D.,  when  Gregory  the  Great  presum- 
ably fixed  the  time  at  forty  days. 

The  mental  and  spiritual  benefits  of  such  periods  are  notably  affirmed  by 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  teachers  and  clergy  today.  One  thing,  however,  needs  to 
be  guarded  against,  namely,  the  tendency  to  excess  and  extreme  when  such 
periods  are  concluded.  — Delmar  L»  Dyreson 


(Below)  In  the  VA  Hospital  at  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo.,  this  group  of  patients  meets  regularly  for 
SMCL  meetings.   (Right)   Chaplain  R.  L.  McCanon 
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AT  the  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  we 
have  inaugurated  a  SMCL  unit  among 
the  patients,  and  have  had  some  profitable 
times  together. 

The  Link,  I  have  found,  is  a  great 
help  and  inspiration  to  the  men,  and 
serves  as  a  way  of  introducing  new  pa- 
tients to  the  idea  of  Christian  fellowship 
in  our  League  unit.  In  several  cases  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  men 
baptized,  and  "linked"  to  their  churches 
in  their  home  towns.  Among  those  who 
have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
are :  Jasper  L.  Caldwell,  Carl  Wright, 
Claude  Rice,  William  H.  Nail,  Hershel 
Parks,  and  John  C.  Saunders. 

Many  of  the  men  cannot  attend  chapel 
but  the  services  come  to  their  beds  via 
the  microphone  system.  Two  patients, 
Harold  Greeson  and  Walter  Russell, 
have  been  of  untold  help  to  me  in  this 
"radio"  work. 

The  SMCL  insigne  is  worn  by  all  the 


Among  those  patients  who  have  been  baptized 
in  recent  months  are,  (above)  Herschel  Parks 
and  (below)  John  C.  Saunders,  shown  with 
his   wife    and    son,    who    were    also    baptized. 


members  of  our  League  unit,  thus  identi- 
fying them  with  the  fellowship  among 
service  men  and  veterans.  Money  for  the 
insignia  was  donated  by  the  Tirey  J. 
Ford  Auxiliary,  Independence,  Mo.;  the 
Sanford  Brown  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary and  Heart  of  America  Post, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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By  LEE  EDWIN  WALKER 

ADMIRATION  on  the  part  of  a  girl 
for  a  young  man  cannot  help  but  be 
colored  by  the  end  which  she  has  in 
view.  If  it  is  purely  friendship  that  a 
girl  is  seeking  then  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  she  will  look  for  some- 
one whose  conversation  is  sparkling, 
someone  who  looks  as  though  he  has 
had  at  least  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  a  tailor,  someone  who  at  least 
occasionally  has  access  to  a  car. 

But  when  it  is  courtship  that  is  con- 
templated a  girl  takes  into  consideration 
something  more  than  the  way  she  and 
her  husband  will  look  when  they  walk 
down  the  street  together.  We  are  as- 
suming, of  course,  that  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose is  the  union  of  two  lives  in  a  God- 
ordained  life  harmony  known  as  mar- 
riage. Therefore,  our  thought  will  be 
in  terms  of  family  backgrounds,  atti- 
tude toward  family  life,  ambition,  char- 
acter, maturity,  and  religious  ideals. 

The  old  romantic  idea  that  all  a  girl 
looked  for  in  the  man  of  her  dreams  was 
someone  who  fulfilled  the  "tall,  dark  and 
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handsome"  requirements  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  outmoded.  Some  time  ago  a 
huge  advertisement  campaign  carried 
these  words  in  attractive  letters :  "The 
Ideal  Man."  It  was  disappointing  be- 
cause all  the  information  it  gave  was  the 
measured  exactness  of  the  physique  a 
tailor  would  like  to  fit  in  a  suit.  He 
should  weigh  so  many  pounds,  be  just 
so  tall,  wear  collar,  hat,  shoes  and  gloves 
of  the  prescribed  size. 

A  man  should  have  at  least  the  normal 
physical  qualifications ;  he  should  be 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  social  ameni- 
ties of  life.  That  much  is  granted.  But 
you  can't  find  j-our  life  mate  with  a 
yardstick,  or  with  a  tape  measure,  or 
with  the  lens  of  a  camera.  Some  of  the 
greatest  contradictions  in  life  are  men 
who  are  photogenic  from  the  exterior 
and  dwarfed  and  maimed  and  foul  from 
within. 

Marriage  is  in  reality  the  union  of 
"two  unique  personalities,"  each  with  a 
background  and  a  history.  It  was  once 
generally  assumed  that  when  a  girl 
looked  for  a  life  partner  she  looked  for 
someone  who  differed  from  her  in  per- 
sonality, in  outlook,  in  tastes,  etc.  But 
statistics  contradict  this  and  brand  it  as 
fallacious.  If  opposites  do  attract  it  is 
only  a  temporary  thing.  The  best  authori- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


What  a  Man  Admires 
Most  In  a  Girl 


WHO  is  the  "girl  of  our  dreams"  we 
have  heard  and  sung  about  so  often  ? 
What  does  she  look  like?  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  her  demeanor?  All 
three  of  these  and  many  more  questions 
can  be  answered  only  with  difficulty  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  things  we  admire 
in  a  girl,  exclusive  of  course  of  Christian 
character,  are  of  a  quantitative  as  well 
as  a  qualitative  nature.  The  very  things 
that  constitute  her  strength,  if  carried 
to  excess,  become  her  weaknesses.  Let 
us  consider,  very  informally,  a  few. 

She  is  attractive,  but  not  consciously 
so:  Every  young  man  admires  an  at- 
tractive girl.  But  no  one  admires  a  con- 
scious prig !  No  one  is  interested  very 
long  in  a  girl  who  invariably  appears  in 
public  with  the  undeniable  feeling  that 
talent  scouts  and  Hollywood  photog- 
raphers are  hiding  behind  every  bush 
and  corner  just  waiting  to  snap  her 
picture  and  hand  her  a  contract.  The 
ability  to  be  attractive,  whether  it  is 
native  or  acquired,  is  one  of  life's  richest 
gifts. 

Men  do  not  expect  all  girls  to  be 
potential  "cover  girls,"  but  they  do  con- 
sider it  inexcusable  for  them  to  become 
careless.  At  long  last  men  are  learning 
that  the  saying,  "beauty  is  only  skin 
deep,"  is  an  utter  untruth;  attractive- 
ness is  something  more  than  what  meets 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

the  eye.  Ultimately  it  turns  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  you  are.  Personality, 
ability,  winsomeness  and  Christian  char- 
acter will  never  be  divorceable  from 
men's  idea  of  attractiveness.  As  Calvin 
Reid  has  so  magnificently  said  it,  "No 
one  wants  a  girl  who  has  become  'orna- 
mental but  useless.'  "  No  product  of  our 
civilization  is  quite  as  comic  or  pitiable 
as  some  of  the  products  of  our  exclusive 
schools,  "girls  who  are  fluttery  little 
butterflies  writh  scorched  wings." 

She  is  friendly,  but  not  to  the  extreme : 
A  girl's  charm  lies  in  her  ability  to 
create  an  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
others.  If  she  uses  it  within  certain 
bounds  she  is  considered  to  possess  a 
charming  personality ;  if  she  broad- 
casts it  wholesale  she  becomes  a  "flirt !" 
Young  men  stand  in  admiration  of  one 
who  knows  how  to  blend  the  two:  they 
are  not  interested  in  a  "wet  blanket," 
but  neither  will  their  feelings  be  any- 
thing other  than  transitory  for  one  who 
is  flirtatious.  Their  interest  lies  with  a 
girl  who  is  buoyant  with  life  and  one 
who  thoroughly  enjoys  living. 
{Continued  on  page  27) 
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{Continued  from  page  24) 


ties  agree  that  "opposites  do  not  marry 
in  significant  numbers"  ! 

A  young  man  should  not  be  an  exact 
duplicate  or  a  precise  counterpart  of  the 
girl,  for  this  would  lead  perhaps  to  a 
dead  monotony ;  but  there  should  be 
definite  areas  that  correspond.  It  is  no 
accident  that  nurses  marry  doctors,  and 
farm  girls  marry  farmers,  and  college 
girls  marry  college  men.  It  is  because 
members  of  each  group  have  much  in 
common  that  they  meet,  and  once  they 
meet  the  more  traits  they  have  in  com- 
mon and  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
marry.  This  is  known  techncially  as 
"homogamy"  and  is  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominate over  "heterogamy"  (the  mar- 
riage of  dissimilar  persons).  Perhaps  it 
is  not  stretching  the  truth  to  say  that  it 
is  the  common  interests  which  draw  two 
young  persons  together  and  cause  them 
eventually  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Girls,  take  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of 
paper  and  jot  down  the  things  you  most 
expect  in  a  man.  Be  honest.  You  don't 
want  him  to  be  self-centered ;  you  don't 
want  him  to  be  egotistical ;  you  don't 
want  him  to  be  an  introvert,  do  you? 
You  want  him  to  be  considerate  of  you ; 
you  want  him  to  be  clean  and  honest 
and  truthful ;  you  want  him  to  have  a 
wholesome  outlook  on  life.  In  brief,  you 
want  him  to  exemplify  the  Christian 
virtues,  don't  you? 

No  girl  admires  a  man  when  she  is 
constantly  required  to  be  on  the  moral 
defensive  when  he  is  near.  She  knows,  or 


should,  that  the  home  they  plan  must  be 
something  more  than  a  reforniatorj^ !  A 
Christian  girl  is  not  interested  very 
long  in  a  young  man  who  believes  in  a 
double  standard  of  morals  (a  belief 
held  by  some  people  that  men  and  women 
have  separate  standards  and  what  is 
right  for  a  man  to  do  may  be  wrong 
for  a  girl).  She  expects  him  to  bring  the 
same  purity  to  the  marriage  altar  that 
he  expects  her  to  bring.  There  is  no- 
where in  the  Scriptures  the  slightest  in- 
dication that  there  is  anything  other 
than  a  single  standard  of  morals.  A  man 
has  no  more  right  to  play  fast  and  loose 
than  does  a  girl.  A  girl  expects,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  one  she  marries  will 
bring  with  him  the  greatest  dowry  of 
marriage  .  .  .  the  capacity  and  the 
passion  to  love  and  to  be  loved  unafraid 
and  unashamed. 

No  wife  wants  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  family  religion  to  be  in  her  name. 
She  wants  a  husband  who  by  precept 
and  example  will  be  to  her  children  what 
a  father  ought  to  be.  She  doesn't  want 
her  home  to  be  torn  by  discord  and  strife 
over  the  church  that  she  attends  and 
plans  to  keep  on  attending.  In  a  recent 
survey,  taken  on  a  basis  of  a  purely 
sociological  study,  it  was  discovered 
that  in  one  thousand  married  couples 
"religious  affiliation,  church  attendance, 
and  church  membership,"  in  that  order, 
headed  the  list  of  traits  most  frequently 
alike  in  the  couples  where  marriage  was 
considered  happy  and  successful.  No 
marriage  has  long  eluded  the  Scriptural 
exhortation  to  "be  not  unequally  yoked 
with  unbelievers." 

(Next  month:   "The  Meaning   of  an  ■ 
Engagement.") 


•   LIFE   IS  A  MIRROR:  if  you  frown  at  it,  it  frowns  back;  if  you  smile,  it  returns 
the   greeting. — Thackeray 
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What  a  MAN  Admires 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


There  is  something-  genuinely  con- 
tagious about  a  young  woman  when  she 
has  caught  the  thrill  and  the  adventure 
of  life.  They  know  that  such  people  can 
add  zest  and  spice  to  even  the  dullest  of 
occasions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  parade 
them  from  one  amusement  place  to  an- 
other in  order  to  keep  them  from  bore- 
dom, for  they  themselves  can  create 
and  radiate  their  own  happiness !  But  it 
is  animation  with  restraint ;  it  is  friend- 
liness that  knows  the  limit  to  which  it 
should  go,  that  in  the  end  distinguishes 
the  ones  who  are  too  reserved  from  the 
ones  who  are  too  forward. 

She  is  versatile,  but  still  a  home  girl : 
A  composite  picture  of  a  girl  young 
men  admire  today  -would  of  necessity 
combine  a  range  of  interest  not  expected 
of  grandmother  in  her  day.  According 
to  modern  expectation  she  must  feel 
reasonably  at  home  in  either  a  reception 
line  or  a  football  stadium!  She  should 
know  the  difference  between  Beethoven 
and  Benny  Goodman ;  she  should  be  able 
to  whip  up  a  salad  or  sew  on  a  button ; 
she  should  know  that  Cubs  and  Bears 
and  Panthers  are  not  all  in  the  zoo ! 
In  brief,  admiration  increases  for  one 
whose  range  of  interest  reaches  out  into 
the  areas  that  have  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  cultural  and  recreational  life. 
The  emphasis  today  is  on  companion- 
ship. A  good  sport,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
any  circle! 

The  deepest  and  most  sympathetic 
understanding  between  two  young 
people  comes  when  their  sphere  of  in- 
terests are  capable  of  running  parallel 
courses.  Therefore,  versatility  must 
stand  as  one  of  the  prerequisites  in  a 


young  man's  conception  of  what  a  girl 
should  be.  But  underneath  it  all  men 
insist  that  the  home  be  the  center  of  her 
hopes  and  dreams. 

She  is  different,  but  not  too  much  so: 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  girl  must  be 
a  precise  duplicate  of  anyone  else.  No 
one  wants  a  carbon  copy.  No  one  has 
much  admiration  or  respect  for  a  girl 
who  spends  her  time  and  her  money 
trying  to  be  somebody  else !  There  are 
well-defined  latitudes  in  which  a  girl 
may  find  adequate  self-expression  for 
her  personality,  and  her  friends  will  like 
her  the  better  for  exercising  those 
privileges.  Her  hair,  her  clothing,  her 
manner  are  her  rightful  field  of  personal 
conquest !  But  according  to  a  recent  poll 
men  draw  the  line  on  the  "pseudo  intel- 
lectualism"  of  broad  "a's"  and  dropped 
"r's."  A  Southern  belle  with  her  char- 
acteristic drawl  can  be  the  life  of  a 
Chicago  party,  but  a  Chicago  girl  with 
an  attempted  imitation  has  violated  one 
of  the  first  standards  of  good  taste.  One 
of  the  greatest  compliments  addressed 
to  a  girl  is,  "You're  different!"  But 
don't  attempt  to  be  too  much-  so.  Be 
yourself. 

Above  all  she  is  a  lady:  When  a  girl 
ceases  to  be  a  Christian  lady  she  violates 
the  primary  purpose  of  her  being.  Mas- 
culinity and  coarseness  have  no  place 
in  her  permanent  make-up  once  she  has 
crossed  the  boundaries  of  adolescence. 
Young  men  will  admire  her  most  when 
she  remains  within  her  own  sphere;  her 
greatest  contribution  is  in  being  what 
she  is.  Nothing  will  ever  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  her  femininity.  Remember 
the  words  of  the  song :  ".  .  .  Sugar  and 
spice  and  everything  nice,  that's  what 
little  girls  are  made  of?" 

Men  never  outgrow  their  hopes  and 
dreams  for  Christian  womanhood.  The 
most  popular  girl  in  town  is  in  danger 
of  being  tossed  aside  overnight  if  she  be 
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shorn  of  her  character.  It  alwajrs  has  genius  of  a  girl  lies  in  something  far 
been  true  that  it  is  the  girl  who  must  deeper  than  in  learning  to  balance  a 
dictate  the  level  of  conduct.  Down  teacup  or  in  becoming  familiar  with  a 
through  the  ages  it  has  been  the  woman-  few  simple  rules  of  etiquette.  Her  genius 
hood  of  the  world  who,  by  their  righteous  lies  in  the  beauty  of  her  character,  in 
scorn  of  base  things  and  their  love  for  the  ideals  which  she  possesses  and  which 
virtue  and  truth,  have  led  the  way  toward  possess  her,  in  the  demonstrated  love 
the  tomorrow  of  a  "radiant  and  an  un-  and  loveliness  of  a  Christlike  life.  In  the 
conquerable  idealism."  It  is  Christian  final  analysis  these  always  have  struck 
womanhood  which  has  pioneered  the  the  cords  of  the  deepest  and  most  gen- 
way,  uine  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Possesses   b'eanty   of  character:    The  And  now  they  always  will. 


(Based  on  articles  on  pages  24  and  25) 

WHAT  A  CIRL  ADMIRES: 

(Scripture  References:  Exodus  2:21    and  Judges  16:4.) 

1.  List  some  men  who  illustrate  this  truth.  Name  some  who  contradict  it. 

2.  From  your  experience  is  this  general  rule  true  or  false?  Name  some  characteristics 
that  should  be  mutually  held. 

3.  Do  any  other  standards  seem  quite  adequate?  Read  Philippians  4:8-9  and  apply. 

4.  Is  character  more  valuable  than  any  possession  a  person  may  have?  Do  loose 
morals  eventually  bring  shame  and  regret?  Can  happy  marriage  be  built  on  vacillating 
moral  foundations? 

5.  Can  you  name  any  topic  more  bitterly  controversial  than  a  religious  one?  Does 
it  seem  possible  that  a  home  can  long  endure,  half  Christian  and  half  pagan?  Is  there 
anything  that  can  unite  two  persons  as  effectively  as  a  common  Christian  Faith? 


WHAT  A  YOUNG  MAN  ADMIRES: 

(Scripture  References:  Esther  1:1-22;  Proverbs  31:10-31.) 

1.  Name  some  ingredients  of  attractiveness.  What  are  some  elements  of  real  beauty 
that  time  can  never  erase? 

2.  Just  where  does  friendliness  end  and  forwardness  begin?  How  does  one  develop  a 
personable  personality? 

3.  Do  men  still  think  of  woman's  place  as  being  in  the  home?  Is  the  home  the 
20th  century  center  of  responsibility?  Should  it  be? 

4.  Name  some  ways  in  which  girls  can  be  acceptably  different.  How  far  can  one  go 
in  self-expression  without  violating  the  Christian  standards  of  good  taste? 

5.  Can  you  name  anything  more  admirable  than  Christian  character?  Can  you  make 
anything  that  can  replace  it  or  serve  as  a  substitute?  Do  you  think  this  is  expecting 
too  much  from  a  girl?  Would  any  other  standards  be  adequate? 


2mc&lvi>  at  QettifdJmfaf* 

"We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live." 


By    HELEN    B.    COOK 

THE  battle  at  Gettysburg  lasted  from  July  1  to  3,  1863. 
Heavy  rains  followed  the  hasty  burial  of  fallen  heroes 
and  horses.  Soon  their  bodies  and  carcasses  were  exposed. 
The  dedication  ceremonies  were  the  outgrowth  of  several 
factors.  The  pressing  and  foremost  problem  of  sanitation 
with  the  need  for  a  proper  burial  for  the  soldiers  and  the  motive  of  state  pride  moved 
Jennsylvania  to  take  the  lead  in  acquiring  a  seventeen-acre  plot  on  Cemetery  Hill. 

Jhe  invitation  to  Lincoln  to  speak  at  Gettysburg  was  received  by  him  on  Novem- 
ber 2  and  the  dedication  was  scheduled  for  November  19,  1863.  Needless  to  say,  the 
entire  ceremony  was  most  elaborate  and  in  keeping  with  such  occasions,  emphasizing 
the  battle  and  paying  respect  to  the  dead.  In  the  midst  of  the  imposing  activities, 
Lincoln's  very  brief  but  ageless  remarks,  which  were  of  such  world-wide  significance, 
at  first  were  overlooked  by  some  but  were  also  appreciated  by  many.  Even  Everett, 
who  was  meant  to  be  the  chief  orator  of  the  day,  wrote  to  Lincoln,  "I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two 
hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes."  Lincoln  pointed  out  that  only  if  those  still  living 
advance,  can  the  sacrifice  of  the  dead  be  worth  while.  With  the  war  continuing, 
surrounded  by  officials  who  created  more  problems  than  they  solved,  beset  with 
misery  and  distrust,  Lincoln  could  still  look  beyond  to  everlasting  truths. 

Closest  to  his  heart  was  the  ideal  of  American  democracy  triumphant — "the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth."  Even  previous  to  the  Gettysburg  address  we  find  many  instances 
in  Lincoln's  writings  and  speeches  of  his  anxiety  for  maintaining  the  Union.  Voicing 
no  hatred  or.  vengeance,  Lincoln  intended  his  address  to  pay  tribute  to  the  nation's 
dead  and  to  drive  home  the  importance  of  preserving  the  ideal  of  free  government. 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us  .  .  .  that  this  nation  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

Commemorating  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  most  of  the  surviving  veterans 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  forces  held  an  encampment  at  Gettysburg.  The  activi- 
ties were  climaxed  July  3,  1938,  by  the  dedication  of  the  Eternal  Light  Peace 
Memorial,  a  monument,  unveiled  by  two  elderly  veterans — one  in  blue,  the  other  in 
gray,  formerly  the  defender  and  the  challenger,  now  both  defenders  of  the  Union. 
This  memorial  is  lighted  by  natural  gas  and  to  burn  forever — to  remind  the  world 
of  Lincoln's  fondest  dream  come  true,  that  having  successfully  established  and 
successfully  administered  our  free  government,  we  had  successfully  maintained  it 
against  internal  foes  and  proved  the  capability  "of  the  people  to  govern  themselves." 
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Tailor-Made  EDUCATION 


for  the  VETERAN 


Watching  rehearsal  in  Garden  Terrace  Theater, 
where  Shakespearean  plays  have  been  com- 
mencement-time tradition  -for  years  at  Yankton 


Yankton  College 

YANKTON,  S.  D. 


By  R.  W.  SPICER 

'{Office  of  Public  Relations) 

FOR  a  veteran  wear}'  of  taking  orders 
and  of  being  submerged  in  a  mass  of 
men,  the  small,  church-related  college 
offers  refreshing  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself  once  more.  The  friendly, 
personal  attention  in  and  out  of  classes 
which  the  veteran  finds  in  schools  like 
Yankton  College  swiftly  helps  him  to  re- 
gain confidence  in  himself. 

Because  he  is  in  college  for  a  purpose, 
the  veteran  has  a  right  to  ask,  ''What  will 
I  gain  from  this  college?"  Professors  at 
Yankton  are  giving  a  direct  answer  to 
this  question  and  backing  up  their  answer 
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with  hours  of  extra  teaching  and  coun- 
seling to  aid  the  former  serviceman. 

New  courses  with  a  special  signifi- 
cance for  the  veteran  have  been  added 
in  the  social  sciences  and  most  veterans 
are  eagerly  making  use  of  the  science 
laboratory  equipment  which  is  unex- 
celled in  the  Midwest.  Business  admin- 
istration and  other  pre-professional 
courses  such  as  those  in  medicine, 
dentistry  and  law,  are  attracting  many 
servicemen  who  are  wisely  laying  a 
strong  foundation  for  their  graduate 
work  in  the  less  crowded  classes  of  a 
small  school. 

Music,  speech,  and  dramatics  are  de- 
partments at  Yankton  which  for  many 
3rears  have  earned  a  statewide  reputa- 
tion for  excellence. 

On  many  aspects  of  campus  life  the 
purposeful  veteran  has  exerted  a  strong 
influence.  In  classes  and  in  organiza- 
tions like  the  International  Relations 
Club  and  other  discussion  groups,  the 
weight  of  the  service  man's  experience 
and  judgment  is  adding  new  interest  and 
value.  A  strong  veteran's  organization 
is  helping  to  shape  student  policies  and 
a  veteran  is  president  of  the  student 
association. 

For  sixty-five  years  Yankton,  the 
oldest  college  in  the  two  Dakotas  and 
in  an  area  considerably  broader  than 
that,  has  never  faltered  in  its  devotion 
to  the  Christian  ideal  in  education.  It 
has  consistently  produced  Christian 
leadership,  both  for  the  ministry  and 
secular  life. 
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Yankton's  president,  Dr.  J.  Clark 
Graham,  for  more  than  thirty  years  as- 
sociated with  small  church-related  col- 
leges, recently  declared  to  a  group  of 
churchmen :  "The  world  needs  leaders 
desperately.  Of  course,  it  has  leaders, 
too  many  who,  deliberately  or  unwit- 
tingly, are  speeding  it  to  disaster.  We 
must  have  Christian  leaders  reared 
in  the  Church,  taught  in  the  school  and 
college  by  Christian  men  and  women. 
And  we  must  have  them  quickly.  It  is 
indeed  later  than  we  think !" 

High  scholarship  standards  at  Yank- 
ton are  a  tradition  which  has  resulted 
in  six  Rhodes  scholars  being  selected 
from  among  Yankton  graduates,  more 
than  from  any  school  of  comparable  size 
in_the  United  States. 

Veterans,  of  course,  are  eager  to  climb 
as  high  on  the  education  ladder  as  their 
benefits  will  take  them.  With  this  in 
mind,  Yankton  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  carry  as  many  as  twenty-one 
hours  in  a  semester  without  exceeding 
the  Government's  allowance  for  a  semes- 
ter's cost.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
finish  undergraduate  work,  saving  both 
time  and  GI  benefits  for  further  study. 


To  open  the  way  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  young  people  to  gain  a  thorough 
college  education,  expenses  of  attending 
Yankton  have  always  been  kept  well 
below  the  actual  cost  of  providing  such  a 
training. 

Two  modern  dormitories  with  large 
comfortable  double  rooms  are  also  cen- 
ters of  social  and  recreational  gather- 
ings. The  handsomely  furnished  lounge 
rooms,  each  with  fireplace  and  piano, 
serve  as  meeting  places  for  many  campus 
organizations.  Bowling  alleys  and  a 
billiard  room  in  the  men's  dormitory 
are  open  to  all  students. 

For  twelve  consecutive  years  before 
the  war  Yankton  track  teams  won  state 
conference  titles  and  the  hallway  of  the 
Grayhounds  gymnasium  lists  many  fa- 
mous track  records.  With  many  of  the 
same  athletes  back  on  campus  and  with 
others  attracted  by  the  new  curriculum 
for  majors  in  physical  education,  Yank- 
ton's achievements  in  all  branches  of 
sports  will  undoubtedly  be  multiplied. 

For  further  information  concerning 
tuition  and  requirements  for  entrance, 
write  to  the  Registrar,  Yankton,  Col- 
lege, Yankton,  S.  D. 


Men's  dormitory,  Look  Hall,  provides  large  double  rooms  with  individual  beds  and  such  recreational 
facilities  as  bowling  alleys,  billiard  room  and  two  handsomely  furnished,  spacious  lounge  rooms. 
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Davidson  College 

—  DAVIDSON,  N.  C.  =: 


By  JOHN  L.  PAYNE 

{Director   of  Publicity) 


DAVIDSON  COLLEGE  offers  a 
thorough  and  varied  program  in 
the  field  of  (liberal  education.  Its  faculty 
consists  of  cultured  Christian  men  who 
are  noted  for  their  scholarship  and 
teaching  ability.  Davidson  is  recognized 
for  its  high  educational  standards. 

It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  and  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  is  on  the 
approved  list  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities. 

Davidson  has  a  spacious  and  beauti- 
ful campus,  located  20  miles  north  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  with  modern 
buildings  and  up-to-date  equipment.  It 
is  an  institution  for  men  only  and  now 
accommodates  a  total  of  900  students. 

The  curriculum  is  comprehensive,  em- 
bracing all  courses  of  study  usually 
taught  in  a  four-year  Senior  college. 
The  elective  system  in  the  years  beyond 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  enables 
the  student  to  get  practically  any 
course  he  may  desire.  The  college  offers 
not  only  purely  cultural  courses  but 
also  those  courses  which  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  further  study  in  the  universities 
and  in  the  professional  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  theology,  music, 
business  administration,  engineering,  and 
so  forth. 

Information  concerning  the  education 
of  veterans  may  be  had  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hengeveld,  Registrar  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege, who  is  always  ready  to  assist  in 
determining  the  qualifications  of  each 
applicant  for  aid  under  the  GI-Bill. 


A  veteran  who,  while  in  the  service, 
was  enrolled  in  a  College  Training  Pro- 
gram such  as  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Program,  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program,  The  Navy  College  Program, 
or  similar  program  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive credit  upon  his  return  to  college 
as  a  civilian  for  courses  successfully 
completed  at  the  college  level. 

A  veteran  who  wishes  credit  for  work 
taken  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  College 
Training  Programs  must  have  a  tran- 
script of  his  record  sent  to  the  Registrar 
of  Davidson  College  from  the  authori- 
ties of  the  institution  he  attended  as  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces.  Each  such 
transcript  will  be  acted  upon  on  its  merit 
by  a  faculty  committee  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

To  receive  credit  for  war  experience 
or  for  correspondence  courses  the  vet- 
eran should  communicate  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  order  to 
take  such  tests  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Institute  and  to  have  the  credit 
evaluated  and  recommendation  for  such 
credit  passed  on  to  the  particular  col- 
lege the  veteran  plans  to  attend.  The 
Davidson  faculty  has  approved  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  guide  in  its  policy  in  the 
acceptance  of  such  credit : 

"That  each  man's  record  on  such  work  as 
reported  by  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  will 
be  reviewed  by  Davidson  College  and  that 
credit  will  be  allowed  for  such  work  subject 
to  the  maximum  number  of  semester  hours 
recommended  by  the  Institute  in  each  case 
and  subject  further  to  the  provision  that  any 
credit  in  excess  of  twelve  semester  hours  for 
a  given  student  will  require  special  action 
by  the  faculty.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  courses  for  which  credit  is  to  be 
given  will  be  of  such  nature  and  content  as 
to  conform  with  the  requirement  for  our 
degree." 

The  ROTC  training  program  at  the 
college  during  the  war  has  been  given 
at  the  pre-induction  level.  A  veteran  who 
has  completed  his  basic  military  train- 
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AT  DAVIDSON   COLLEGE 

(Above)  Meeting  individual  needs  is 
stressed  at  Davidson  College  in  the 
science  laboratory,  and  (below)  in 
the  personal  encouragement  given  new 
students  and  promising  musicians. 
(Right)  A  view  of  the  Chamber  Bldg. 
(Bottom  of  page)  A  group  of  new 
students  arrive,  with  bag  and  baggage 
and   are   greeted    by   a  faculty   member. 
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ing,  therefore,  will  not  be  expected  to 
enroll  in  the  basic  ROTC.  The  advanced 
ROTC  course  has  been  re-activated  at 
Davidson,  and  is  available  to  veterans 
interested  in  gaining  a  reserve  commis- 
sion. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  credited  with 
having  made  the  statement :  "Educate 
a  man's  mind  and  not  his  morals  and 
you  create  a  menace  to  society."  This 
statement  is  believed  by  those  in  author- 
it}'  at  Davidson.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
division  between  morals  and  religion 
and  hence  the  meaning  of  spiritual  life 
at  Davidson  College  is  real  and  vital. 

In  this  field  the  facts  are  suggestive 
of  good  work  well  done.  In  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Church'  one  pulpit  out 
of  every  five  is  filled  by  a  Davidson 
man,  and  in  the  Synod  of  North  Caro- 
lina, every  other  pulpit  is  occupied  by  a 
product  of  Davidson.  These  facts  in 
themselves  speak  of  genuine  accom- 
plishment and  bear  true  witness  to  the 
influence  that  is  wielded  by  this  century- 
old  institution.  The  fact  is  well  known 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  and 
the  counsel  of  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration have  been  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  choice  of  vocation  made 
at  Davidson. 

More  interesting  yet  is  the  fact  over 
70  per  cent  of  all  Davidson  men  are 
active  in  the  service  of  the  church  as 
elders,  deacons,  church  school  officers, 
preachers  and  teachers.  Here,  we  feel 
confident,  are  the  fruits  of  Christian 
religion  in  practice  on  the  Davidson 
campus.  The  spiritual  attitude  of  the 
t}-pical    Davidson    student    is   unostenta- 


tious but  almost  always  sincere  and 
genuine.  Regular  prayer  groups  are 
held  weekly  in  the  dormitory  halls,  not 
by  a  select  few  but  including  practically 
all  who-  are  resident  there.  In  frank  and 
informal  manner  they  discuss  every  day 
problems  of  life  as  they  relate  to  Chris- 
tian principles. 

But  Davidson's  contribution  to  a  better 
world  through  its  product  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  church.  The  list 
of  great  statesmen,  lawyers,  business 
men,  scientists,  men  of  medicine,  teach- 
ers and  college  presidents  who  received 
their  inspiration  and  training  at  David- 
son is  an  impressive  one. 

A  policy  of  careful  selection  of  stu- 
dents has  produced  unusual  results. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  Davidson 
graduates  go  on  to  post-graduate  study 
and  the  records  show  their  enviable 
standing  in  the  universities  and  graduate 
schools.  The  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards in  the  postwar  period  gives  promise 
of  continued  preeminence  in  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
grees. 

Costs  at  Davidson  are  extremely  low. 
The  following  estimate  of  expenses  for 
a  year  (of  two  semesters)  has  been 
published  by  the  college  registrar: 

Mini-  Maxi- 
mum MUM 
Tuition    and    Maintenance.  ..  .$250.00  $250.00 

Laboratory  Fees    .., 6.00  25.00 

Student   Activities    .'■ 20.00  20.00 

Physical  Education  and 

Athletics   20.00  20.00 

Books     20.00  35.00 

Room  Rent  and  Service 100.00  100.00 

Laundry      30.00  30.00 

Board 250.00  280.00 

$696.00   $760.00 


&=&d 


•  THE  ESSENTIAL  QUALITY  of  our  Christian  religion  is  its  idealism,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Cod  with  man;  but  there  was  never  a  more  clear-sighted  realist  than 
the  founder  of  that  religion. — Charles  Seymour,   President,  Yale. 
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Boston  University 

BOSTON,  MASS.  " 


ELEANOR    R.    COLLIER 

(Director  of  Publicity) 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  is  a  coedu- 
cational, non-sectarian,  and  privately 
endowed  university  located  in  the  heart 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Its  purpose 
is  two-fold :  to  teach  young-  men  and 
women  how  to  live  a  good  life  and  to 
help  equip  them  to  make  a  good  living. 
The  various  courses  of  study  afford  a 
strong  foundation  training  for  careers 
in  many  fields  of  interest  and  activity. 
Boston  University,  located  in  a  leading 
educational  and  cultural  center,  provides 
these  opportunities  under  an  outstanding 
faculty  of  scholars  and  teachers. 

Many  men  are  writing  to  ask  if  it 
will  be  possible  to  accelerate  their 
formal  education  after  their  return  from 


serving  in  the  armed  forces.  During  the 
war  the  University  adopted  a  calendar 
of  two  sixteen-week  semesters  and  a 
twelve-week  summer  term,  the  latter 
divided  into  two  six-week  sessions.  The 
University  intends  to  continue  this  cal- 
endar for  a  period  long  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  returning  service  men.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  complete  the  standard 
four-year  college  program  in  three  years 
by  attendance  during  the  regular  year 
plus  two  summer  terms.  In  like  manner 
many  of  the  graduate  and  professional 
degree  programs  may  be  followed  on  an 
accelerated  basis.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  accelerated  programs  are 
optional. 

Concerning  the  registration  for  1947, 
the  following  information  may  be  help- 
ful to  applicants : 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  :  For  the 
May  session  (1947)  students  began  to 
send  in  applications  in  November,  1946 ; 
at  time  of  going  to  press  there  was  no 
closing  date  for  sending  in  applications. 


Boston  University's  Charles  Hayden  Memorial,  home  of  the  college  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, where  a  majority  of  the  veterans,  who  are  studying  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
at    the     University,     attend    their    classes.     Here,     as     elsewhere,     attendance    is    high. 
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College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion :  No  new  students  will  be  ad- 
mitted in  second  semester  (February, 
1947),  since  there  is  a  waiting-  list  of 
former  Boston  University  students  on 
hand.  No  new  students  will  be  admitted 
in  the  May  session  (only  former  Bos- 
ton University  students).  There  is 
heavy  registration  for  the  fall  term, 
1947,  in  Business  Administration.  Ap- 
proximately 25  interviews  are  conducted 
daily  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  in 
the  fall,  1947. 

Evening  College  of  Commerce: 
Second  semester  begins  January  27, 
1947;  applications  will  be  received  until 
February  1,  1947.  No  regular  summer 
program.  September,  1947,  applications 
will  be  accepted  from  July  1-October  1, 
1947. 

General  College  (1-2  yr.  course): 
No  students  will  be  admitted  during 
the  second  semester.  General  College 
does  not  have  a  summer  program.  Ap- 
plications for  the  1947  fall  session  will 
be  accepted  any  time. 

The  School  of  Education,  College 
of  Music,  and  the  General  College 
still  accept  registrations.  No  transfer 
students  will  be  accepted  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Freshmen  (new  students)  have 
priority.  Former  Boston  University  stu- 
dents whose  education  was  interrupted, 


for  one  reason  or  another,  have  preference. 
Boston  University  has :  (1)  instituted 
two  shifts  of  freshman  classes  at  the 
College  of  Business  Administration, 
morning  and  afternoon,  thus  accommo- 
dating 900  freshmen,  (2)  expanded  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  enrollment  by 
about  300  students,  (3)  started  the 
General  College  which  will  enroll  600 
students,  400  of  whom  will  be  veterans. 

Currently,  68  per  cent  of  the  full- 
time  male  enrollment  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity is  veterans.  Boston  University's 
Student  Housing  Committee,  of  which 
dean-emeritus  Jesse  B.  Davis  is  chair- 
man, has  been  arduously  trying  to  solve 
this  problem.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
students  who  live  within  easy  commut- 
ing distance  that  they  reside  at  home 
whenever  possible. 

Because  of  the  prevalent  increases  in 
operating  costs,  tuition  rates  in  Boston 
University's  undergraduate  colleges 
have  been  increased  by  $25.00— from 
$375  to  $400  per  jear.  The  increase  over 
last  year's  tuition  rate  will  also  be  ef- 
fective in  the  University's  school  of 
education  and  the  graduate  school. 

For  further  information,  service  men 
and  veterans  are  invited  to  correspond 
direct  with  Dr.  Irving  C.  Whittemore, 
Director,  Veteran's  Center,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston  16,  Mass. 


Go  Till   You   Guess 
(Answers  to  'questions  on  page  8) 

I.  The  olive   (Genesis  8:11;  Acts  1:12). 

2    The   sycamore    (Amos   7:14;   Luke    19:4). 

3.  The  palm  (Ex.  15:27;  John  12:13; 
Tudges  4:5;  Neh.  8:15.  Rev.  7:9). 

4.  The  oak  (also  the  terebinth  or  turpentine 
tree)  (Genesis  12:6,  13:18,  35-8;  I  Sam. 
10:3;  II  Sam.  18:9). 

5.  The  fig  (Zech.  3:10;  Judges  9:10;  John 
1:48;  Matt.  21:18,  19;  24:  22,  33;  James  3: 
12). 

6.  The  fir  (I  Kings  5:8;  I  Kings  6:15; 
Ezek.  27:5;  II  Sam.  6:5;  Psalms  104:17). 

7.  The  cedar  (Isaiah  2:13,  44:  14;  Ezek. 
27:5;  II  Sam.  5:11;  I  Kings  5:5,  6). 


"A  News   Quiz   of   Maps" 
(Anszvers  to  questions  on  page  39) 

1.  (a)  Perth-Columbus,  11,236  miles;  (b) 
Tokyo-Seattle,  5,000;  (c)  New  York-Buenos 
Aires,  6,950;  (d)  Natal-Dakar,  2,000;  (e) 
New  York-London,  3,500;  (f)  Paris-Moscow, 
1,600. 

2.  Lebanon. 

3.  (a)  The  Ruhr;  (b)  the  Rhineland;  (c) 
the  Saar;    (d)    Silesia. 

4.  (a)  Hungary,  Budapest;  (b)  Rumania, 
Bucharest;  (c)  Yugoslavia,  Belgrade;  (d) 
Bulgaria,  Sofia;  (e)  Albania,  Tirana;  (f) 
Greece,  Athens. 

5.  (a)  China;   (b)   Pennsylvania. 


THE   NEW  EDITOR 

By  T.  A.  Rymer 

(.Director,  the  General  Commission 
011  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains) 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  General 
Commission  on  Army  and  Navy 
Chaplains,  which  represents  thirty 
Protestant  denominations,  former  Chap- 
lain Delmar  L.  Dyreson  was  named  our 
new  Associate  Director.  This  position 
carries  with  it  responsibility  for  editor- 
ship of  The  Link. 

I  am  delighted  to  announce  the  selec- 
tion of  Air.  Dyreson  for  this  position. 
From  religious  leaders  in  many  de- 
nominations, from  men  and  women  in 
other  organizations,  and  from  writers 
and  publishers,  we  have  received  the 
highest  commendation  of  Mr.  Dyreson 
and  his  fitness  for  the  position  for  which 
he  has  been  chosen.  Frequently,  he  has 
been  described  as  friendly,  approachable 
and  -cooperative. 

The  Army  Ground  Forces,  Air  Forces, 
and  the  Navy  are  all  familiar  to  the  new 
Editor.  From  1942  to  1944  he  partici- 
pated in  various  air,  sea  and  ground 
operations  including  those  against 
Fedela,  Casablanca,  French  Morocco; 
Licata  and  Porto  Empedocle,  Sicily, 
Paestum  and  Anzio,  Italy. 

Completing  four  beach  heads  and  five 
campaigns  with  the  Third  Division  in 
Africa  and  Europe,  the  Chaplain  has  re- 
ceived several  awards  and  decorations. 
War  Department  records  credit  him  with 
directing  and  participating  in  activities 
on  the  original  North  African  Invasion 
of  November  8,  1942,  which  resulted  in 
bringing  safely  ashore  37  men  seriously 
menaced  in  a  sinking  landing  craft  under 
hostile  enemy  fire. 


Delmar  Leslie  Dyreson 

For  the  past  year  Dyreson  has  been 
Program  Director  and  Counselor  at  the 
Army  Y.M.C.A.,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Previous  to  entering  the  Army  in  1940, 
Dyreson  had  held  civilian  pastorates  in 
Chicago,  111.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif. 

In  August,  1940,  the  Chaplain  was 
called  to  active  duty  with  the  Regular 
Army  and  was  assigned  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  duty  with  the  30th  Infantry 
Regiment,  "San  Francisco's  own,"  a 
component  of  the  renowned  Third  In- 
fantry Division,  then  stationed  at  The 
Presidio.  He  remained  with  the  Division 
for  four  years,  two  of  which  were  in  the 
African  and  European  Theatres,  while 
this  unit  suffered  the  highest  casualty 
rate  in  the  entire  Army. 

Army  Posts  in  the  United  States  at 
which  the  Chaplain  has  served  include 
the  following :  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,   California;    Camp    Pickett,    Vir- 
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ginia ;  Chaplain  School,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

Following  rotation  from  overseas  in 
the  summer  of  1944,  the  Chaplain  was 
assigned  to  Headquarters,  Fourth  Army, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  With  131 
service  and  battle  points,  the  Chaplain 
left  the  military  service  in  June,  1945. 

He  is  an  alumnus  of  St.  Olaf  College, 
Northfield,  Minnesota  ;  San  Diego  State ; 
the  Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 


nary, and  the  University  of  California. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Chaplains  As- 
sociation of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  the  Association  of  Secre- 
taries of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Xorth  America,  Chaplain 
of  Marina  Post  Xo.  348,  American 
Legion  at  San  Francisco,  and  a  charter 
member  of  Muir  Woods  Post  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Mill  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 
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IT  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  thankfulness 
that  we  assume  editorship  of  The 
Link.  While  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  and  working  with  thousands 
of  service  men  and  women  over  the 
years,  we  welcome  the  privilege  of  going 
with  you  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
world  through  the  interesting  and  help- 
ful pages  of  The  Link. 

Whether  you  are  living  in  brick  or 
stone  barracks  and  eating  at  tables,  or 
whether  you  are  living  in  caves  or  pup 
tents,  or  whether  you  ride  the  salty 
waves  or  the  bumpy  air  currents,  we 
shall  be  with  you  now  in  spirit  as  we 
have  been  formerly  in  the  flesh.  You 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

There  may  be  some,  who  since  the 
shooting  has  stopped — if  it  has — think 
it  is  time  to  get  up  from  the  grandstand 
and  go  home.  We  believe  this  period  is 
the  seventh  inning  stretch.  In  this  mighty 
war  there  are  at  least  three  phases : 
First,  the  mobilization  and  training 
phase ;     secondly,     the     combat     phase ; 


thirdly,  the  occupation  and  peacemaking 
phase. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  combat  people 
have  gone  to  the  showers,  and  some  of 
the  spectators  have  left  the  stands,  but 
3-our  loved  ones  and  those  who  know 
the  game  is  not  over  until  there  are  at 
least  three  outs  in  the  final  inning,  are 
staying  by.  We  know  that  even  though 
you  held  a  substantial  lead  at  the  seventh 
inning  stretch,  the  crucial  part  of  the 
game  comes  now. 

Will  Rogers  used  to  say,  "America 
has  never  lost  a  war  nor  won  a  con- 
ference." Here  is  where  you  come  in. 
If  we  lose  our  postwar  conferences,  we 
lose  what  was  won  in  battle.  Thus  your 
job  now  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
and  we  so  regard  it. 

There  will  be  difficulties,  yes,  but 
none  that  we  can't  master.  The  Link 
has  helped  you  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  there. is  any 
possible  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  more 
help.  We  are  with  you  ! 

— Del^iar  Dyreson 


A  Alew-d*  2uif  9k  MapA 

(Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Times) 
Answers  on  page  36 


1.  Records  are  being  made  for  distance^  flights.  What  cities  are  linked 
by  these  air  routes?  What  is  the  approximate  distance? 


2.  The  Levant,  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion, has  become  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  world  tension.  Identify 
the   republic  not  named. 


3.  The  fate  of  these  four  areas 
of  pre-war  Germany  will  be  in- 
creasingly discussed  by  the  diplo- 
mats of  the  world.  What  are  they? 


4.  Still  the  "tindcrbox  of  Europe" 
are  the  troubled  Balkans.  First 
name  them,  then  give  the  capital 
city  of  each  country. 


5.    Above    are    (A)     one    of    the 

world's  most  populous  nations  and 
(Z?)  a  populous  State.  Can  you 
recognize  them  by  their  shapes? 
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BEFORE  the  war  not  many  Ameri- 
cans visited  West  Africa.  But 
America  was  well-known  mere  for 
American  goods  are  popular.  Educated 
West  Africans  have  long  stressed  the 
liberality  of  American  ideals  and  pol- 
icies. Ordinarily,  all  white  persons  in 
Africa  are  described  as  "Europeans.'' 
But  the  term  "American.''  or  "  'meri- 
cans,"  as  some  of  the  native  peoples  will 
pronounce  it.  has  a  special  meaning. 
Many  West  Africans  know  the  story 
of  the  independent  Xegro  Republic  of 
Liberia  and  America's  role  in  creating 
it.  In  their  minds  Americans  symbolize 
friendliness  and  a  square  deal. 

One  sees  few  white  faces  in  West 
Africa.  There  are  practically  no  white 
settlers  and  most  of  the  white  men  are 
government  officials,  traders,  or  mis- 
sionaries :  there  are  few  white  women. 
The  whites  are  concentrated  mainly  in 
the  few  coastal  towns,  such  as  Dakar, 
Accra.  Takoradi,  and  Lagos.  The  popu- 
lation is  almost  completely  African  and 
varies  in  color  from  jet  black  to  golden 
brown. 

West  Africans  are  not  savages,  nor 
are  they  naked — though  outside  of  the 
towns  many  of  them  don't  wear  much. 
You  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
people  during  either  day  or  night.  They 
will  be  pleasant  and  co-operative, 
though  a  bit  shy  outside  the  towns,  un- 
less you  give  them  cause  to  be  other- 
wise. In  West  Africa,  as  in  the  United 
States,  a  tip  (or  "dash"'  as  the  Africans 
call  it)  will  help  when  you  want  some- 
thing done. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  though 
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darker  than  most  peoples  you  know, 
and  differing  considerably  in  the  way 
they  eat,  dress,  and  live,  the  West 
Africans  are  pretty"  much  like  people 
all  over  the  world.  In  town,  there  are 
officials,  clerks,  artisans,  laborers,  and 
hired  help ;  in  the  countryside,  peasant 
farmers.  They  marry,  raise  families, 
enjoy  their  ceremonies  and  parties,  react 
to  hardships  as  you  do. 

About   the    People 

Like  white  folks  the  West  Africans 
have  the  upper  and  lower  classes  and  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume 
that  all  Africans  are  alike  or  that  thec- 
al! think  and  act  alike.  There  is  a 
marked  difference,  for  instance,  between 
the  Africans  of  the  towns,  who  have 
adopted  many  customs  of  the  white 
man.  and  the  relatively  primitive  Af- 
ricans of  the  country.  The  former  are 
usually  described  as  "de-tribalized," 
meaning  that  they  have  broken  away 
from  the  ties  and  customs  that  bound 
them  to  their  tribal  society.  They  no 
longer  serve  their  tribal  chiefs,  and  are 
less  devoted  to  their  tribal  religion  than 
their  ancestors  were.  Many  of  them  are 
well-educated.  Some  hold  college  and 
professional  degrees  from  universities 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Many 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  and 
live  in  their  bungalows  and  have  gar- 
dens. The}"  have  their  own  newspapers, 
churches,  forums,  social  and  athletic 
clubs,  political  organizations  and  labor 
unions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  African  of  the 
country  is  a  farmer  whose  main  interest 
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is  to  get  enough  out  of  the  land  for  his 
family  to  live  on.  He  usually  follows 
the  customs  and  religion  of  his  tribe. 
He  is  uneducated  but  not  unwise.  His 
women  and  children  work  hard  in  the 
field,  and  it  is  usually  his  wife  who 
brings  the  spare  produce  to  the  markets 
on  regular  days. 

Africans  are  no  lazier  than  other  peo- 
ple in  tropical  climates.  They  can  and 
will  work  hard  when  necessary.  Their 
codes  of  right  and  wrong  and  their  reli- 
gions differ  from  our  own,  but  they  are 
neither  loose  nor  irreligious. 

Proud  of  Their  Race  and  Country 

All  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
and  especially  in  the  British  territories, 
there  are  groups  of  educated  young 
Africans  who '  are  very  proud  of  their 
race  and  their  country.  The  educated 
African  of  the  town  is  even  more  sen- 
sitive about  racial  issues  than  the 
American  Negro,  and  admires  dignity 
and  reserve. 

Though  apparently  plain,  simple,  and 
trusting,  the  uneducated  African  is  no- 
body's fool.  You  will  find  him  shrewd 
in  sizing  up  character  and  personality, 
and  resourceful  in  dealing  with  people. 
As  many  of  the  West  Africans  are 
Moslems,  they  follow  the  religion  known 
as  Islam.  This  was  founded  by  the  Arab 
prophet  Mohammed  1,300  years  ago  and 
was  brought  to  Africa  by  the  Arabs. 
The  Moslems,  who  can  usually  be  iden- 
tified by  their  red  caps  or  fezzes  and 
their  long  white  gowns,  believe  in  one 
God  as  we  do.  But  Moslems  scorn  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  because  they  do  not  ac- 
cept the  prophet  Mohammed.  They  look 
down    even    more    scornfully    on    those 


West  Africans  who  cling  to  their  tribal 
religions. 

The  two  most  numerous  Moslem 
groups  in  West  Africa  are  the  Hausa 
and  Mandingo.  The  populations  of  the 
large  trading  towns  of  Northern  Nigeria 
and  the  French  Soudan  are  almost  en- 
tirely Moslem.  The  teachings  of  Islam, 
modified  by  African  beliefs,  have  greatly 
influenced  the  social  and  political  life 
of  these  communities.  Islam  (Moslems) 
emphasizes  the  equality  of  all  races  and 
men  and  this  appeals  to  the  African. 
Moslems  of  the  Mandingo  and  Hausa 
tribes  travel  all  over  West  Africa  as 
traders,  missionaries  of  Islam  and  ma- 
gicians. The  traders  are  shrewd  and 
always  ask  a  price  several  times  higher 
than  they  expect  to  get.  When  they 
have  reached  their  bottom  price,  how- 
ever, they  can't  be  budged.  They  make 
and  sell  those  small  leather  packets 
which  you  see  hanging  from  the  necks 
of  many  West  Africans.  These  packets 
contain  written  verses  from  the  Koran — 
the  sacred  book  of  Islam — and  are  be- 
lieved to  protect  the  wearer  from  harm. 
Hundreds  of  West  Africans  are  con- 
verted to  Islam  each  year. 

About  Their  Religion 

West  African  Moslems,  as  a  rule,  are 
prouder  and  more  independent  than 
other  West  Africans.  They  are  also 
particular.  In  dealing  with  them  you 
should  observe  certain  rules.  Never  offer 
them  pork  or  any  products  of  the  pig, 
for  their  religion  teaches  that  the  pig 
is  an  unclean  animal.  They  must  not  be 
interrupted  when  they  are  praying  to 
Allah.  For  one  month  each  year — the 
month  of  the  Moslem  fast  of  Ramadan 
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— man}'  Moslems  will  neither  eat  nor 
drink  between  dawn  and  sunset.  Do  not 
try  to  get  them  to  break  this  fast.  They 
may  be  tired  and  irritable  during-  this 
period  and  it  will  be  wise  to  go  easy. 
Where  there  is  enough  Moslems  in  a 
community  there  you  will  find  a  mosque. 
This  is  their  church  and  they  are  very 
touchy  about  it.  Never  enter  a  mosque 
unless  a  Moslem  asks  you  to  go  in  with 
him,  and,  when  you  do,  be  sure  to  take 
off  3rour  shoes.  Don't  loiter  about  a 
mosque,  don't  tr}r  to  peek  inside.  You 
may  run  across  groups  of  Moslems  read- 
ing the  Koran  and  glorifying  Allah  with 
chanting  and  drumming.  Don't  get  too 
near ;  don't  laugh ;  don't  try  to  take 
pictures,  or  you  may  have  to  defend 
3'ourself  against  an  angry  mob.  They 
take  their  religion  very  seriously. 

Africa  isn't  much  good  to  anyone 
without  the  Africans.  They  load  and 
unload  ships ;  they  build  airfields  and 
roads,  and  improve  harbors ;  they  drive 
trucks  (or  "lorries"  as  the}'  are  called 
in  British  West  Africa)  ;  work  in  fields, 
railroads,  and  in  office  and  kitchen. 
Africans  produce  food  for  themselves 
and  for  the  outside  world. 

The  African  has  given  his  lifeblood 
many  times  as  a  fighter,  and  especially 
in  World  War  II.  British  West  African 
troops  fought  valiantly  in  the  Ethiopian 
campaign.  The  French  Senegalese  have 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  record  as 
fearless  combat  troops. 

The  Climate 

The  climate  of  the  regions  of  West 
Africa  is  controlled  by  the  two  factors 
of  season  and  distance  from  the  coast. 
In  the  "dry  season,"  the  hot  winds  from 
the  Sahara  blow  dust  from  the  roads 
and  fields ;  crack  furniture  where  it  is 
glued.  They  can  parch  your  face  and 
lips,  so  it  is  best  when  in  that  section 
at  this  season  to  keep  them  greased,  if 


possible.  In  the  wet  season,  there  are 
heavy  rains  on  about  two  out  of  three 
days,  and  the  humid  heat  is  oppressive. 
Rainfall  and  the  heavy  tropical  rain- 
storms are  greatest  along  the  south 
coast.  The  climate  becomes  hotter  and 
drier  as  you  move  north  toward  the 
desert  and  the  differences  between  day 
and  night  temperatures  are  greater,  as 
they  are  in  our  own  southwest. 

Historical  Significance 

West  Africa's  history  has  been  long 
and  eventful.  In  the  eighth  centum,  the 
conquering  Moslems  moved  into  the 
Soudan  region  after  their  invasion  of 
North  Africa.  The  first  ships  from 
Europe  to  visit  West  Africa  stopped 
along  the  Guinea  Coa:st  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  These 
ships  of  those  early  traders  brought  back 
rich  cargoes;  colorful  names  were 
given  to  different  sections  of  West 
Africa  according  to  the  riches  found,  as 
the  Grain  (or  Pepper)  Coast,  the  Ivory 
Coast,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Slave 
Coast — designations  which  have,  to  an 
extent,  only  historical  significance  today. 

Keen  competition  developed  among 
the  French,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English, 
Germans,  and  Spanish  for  trading  posts 
in  WTest  Africa.  The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  saw  the  development 
of  a  thriving  trade  in  spices,  hides, 
precious  woods,  ivory,  and  gold,  but  the 
need  for  cheap  labor  in  the  New  World 
soon  made  the  slave  trade  far  more 
profitable  than  any  other.  In  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  however,  the  slave 
trade  began  to  be  surpressed,  largefy  on 
the  initiative  of  England,  and  traders 
turned  to  commerce  in  vegetable  oils. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  especially 
in  the  last  quarter,  the  governments  of 
Europe,  moved  by  political  and  economic 
motives,  showed  a  greatly  increased  in- 
terest in  Africa.  No  longer  content  to 
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leave  Africa  to  the  traders,  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  governments 
threw  themselves  actively  into  the  race 
to  gain  possession  of  the  unclaimed 
areas  of  Africa.  The  result  was  that  all 
of  West  Africa,  with  the  exception  of 
the  independent  Republic  of  Liberia, 
came  under  the  control  of  one  or  another 
of  the  European  governments,  either  as 
colonies  (i.e.  owned  outright  )or  pro- 
tectorates (i.e.  controlled  through  treat- 
ies with  native  chiefs).  Except  for  the 
transfer  of  the  former  German  colonies 
of  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  to 
Britain  and  France  as  mandates  (i.e. 
under  international  supervision)  follow- 
ing World  War  I,  the  boundaries  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  West  Africa 
have  been  fixed  for  more  than  a  half 
century. 

Largest  Area  Belongs  to  France 

The  largest  part  of  West  Africa  be- 
longs to  France.  French  West  Africa  is 
a  federation  which  includes  the  district 
of  Dakar,  the  colonies  of  Senegal,  French 
Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Dahomey 
along  the  coast,  and  to  the  north  Mauri- 
tania, French  Soudan,  and  Niger  Colony. 
The  French  also  divide  with  Britain 
the  mandate  over  the  former  German 
colonies  of  Togoland.  French  Soudan 
alone  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Texas.  France  has  tried  to  develop  these 
colonies  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  her 
dependence  on  supplies  from  foreign 
countries.  France  has  also  regarded 
West  Africa  as  a  source  of  military 
manpower.  The  French  have  been  very 
proud  of  their  West  African  empire. 

The  head  of y  the  Federation  of  French 
West  Africa  is  the  Governor  General, 
appointed  by  the  French  government 
and  stationed  at  Dakar,  the  capital  of 
French  West  Africa  and  its  largest 
city;  in  fact  it  is  the  most  modern  city 
in  all  of  West  Africa.   Normally  it  is 


one  of  France's  most  important  ports. 
Its  harbor,  situated  only  1,632  nautical 
miles  from  Brazil,  is  large,  modern,  and 
well  equipped. 

Other  towns  of  importance  are  Co- 
narky,  Abidjan,  Lome,  and  Porto  Novo 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior, 
Bamako,  Niamey,  and  Bobo  Dioulasso. 

There  are  four  British  colonies  in 
West  Africa :  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria.  Nigeria 
is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  populous 
of  all  the  West  African  colonies.  Each 
British  colony  has  a  governor  who  is 
appointed  by  the  British  government  in 
London.  In  general,  these  colonies  con- 
sist of  small  areas  along  the  coast,  while 
their  interior  regions  are  held  by  the 
British  as  protectorates.  You  will  note 
little  difference  in  the  methods  of  ad- 
ministering colonies  and  protectorates 
however.  In  varying  degrees  British  ad- 
ministration in  West  Africa  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  "indirect  rule,"  by 
which  native  chiefs,  who  are  directly 
responsible  to  British  officials  known 
as  district  commissioners  (or  "D.  Cs"), 
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exercise  a  considerable  measure  of  local 
authority  on  matters  affecting  their 
tribespeople. 

The  most  important  towns  in  British 
"West  Africa  starting  from  the  west,  "are 
Bathurst,  Freetown,  Takoradi,  Accra, 
Lagos,  and  Port  Harcourt  along  the 
coast,  and  Kumasi,  Ibadan,  and  Kano 
in  the  interior. 

Portuguese  Guinea  is  the  only  rem- 
nant of  Portugal's  former  extensive 
holdings  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The 
Portuguese  were  important  in  develop- 
ing trade  in  West  Africa,  but  during 
the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century 
yielded  their  claims  to  other  European 
countries.  Bissau  on  the  mainland  is  the 
capital  and  chief  trading  center.  Bolama, 
built  on  a  small  island,  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  a  clipper  terminal. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  was  founded 
in  1821  through  the  efforts  of  American 
philanthropic  societies  to  find  a  perma- 
nent home  for  freed  Negro  slaves  and 
their  descendants.  Some  19,000  free 
Negroes  emigrated  to  Liberia  and  settled 
along  the  coast,  principally  in  Mon- 
rovia, the  capital  city,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  American  president, 
James  Monroe.  Their  descendants,  now 
known  as  Americo-Liberians,  though 
only  a  small  minority  in  the  population 
of  some  2,000,000,  form  the  controlling 
group  in  the  country  today.  The  Af- 
ricans of  the  Liberian  hinterland  live  in 
tribal  societies  like  the  native  peoples 
elsewhere  in  West  Africa.  Most  of  them 
live  by  farming  small  plots.  An  increas- 
ing number  have  become  wage-workers 
on  the  plantations  and  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  commercial  life  of  Liberia 
centers  around  the  Firestone  plantations 
which  produce  over  10.000  tons  of  rubber 
a  year.  The  white  population  is  normally 
only  300. 

The  Liberian  government  has  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  Con- 


stitution modeled  after  our  own.  Only 
persons  of  Africa  descent  can  become 
citizens  of  Liberia  and  its  government 
is  conducted  entirely  by  Negroes.  The 
United  States  has  often  shown  an  active 
and  friendly  interest  in  the  development 
of  this  small  country. 

You  will  be  among  some  of  the  most 
interesting  tribes  in  the  world  in  Africa. 
Their  highly  developed  empires  were  in 
full  bloom  a  thousand  years  ago.  The 
African  kings,  many  of  them  both 
powerful  and  wealthy,  with  their  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  and  large  groups  of  re- 
tainers, administered  their  realms  for 
centuries  before  the  European  invasion. 
In  Dahomey  of  the  pre-French  period, 
for  example,  taxes  based  on  an  annual 
census  of  population  and  property  hold- 
ings were  collected  with  amazing  effi- 
ciency. Disputes  were  settled  in  recog- 
nized courts  of  law,  witnesses  were 
called,  and  in  some  cases  professional 
lawyers  were  hired.  If  either  party  felt 
that  a  decision  was  unjust,  he  could 
carry  the  case  to  a  higher  court.  Though 
modified  by  the  European  administra- 
tions many  of  these  institutions  still 
survive. 

Highly  Developed  Arts  and  Crafts 

There  are  highly  developed  arts  and 
crafts.  West  African  woodcarving  is 
famous  throughout  the  world.  There  are 
skilled  leather  workers,  weavers  and 
dyers,  blacksmiths,  potters,  basket  mak- 
ers and  calabash  carvers.  Some  of  the 
world's  greatest  sculptures  came  from 
Ife,  in  Nigeria,  and  the  Benin  bronzes 
are  world  famous.  The  smaller  brass 
and  gold  castings,  though  little  known, 
are  excellent. 

Several  hundred  tribes  inhabit  the 
West  African  area.  Some  of  these  are 
so  small  that  they  include  only  a  few 
hundred  individuals  living  in  compara- 
tive    isolation.     Others     are     powerful 
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groups  of  several  million  people.  The 
desert  regions  are  sparsely  settled,  but 
in  some  parts  of  West  Africa  the  con- 
centration of  population  is  close  to  a 
thousand  per  square  mile.  In  both  Ibadan 
and  Kano,  in  Nigeria,  live  30,000  Af- 
ricans but  only  a  handful  of  Europeans. 
Work  in  West  Africa  is  often  done 
on  a  co-operative  basis.  A  large  group  of 
people  will  get  together  to  help  one  man 
in  working  his  farm  or  building  a  house. 
He  provides  the  food  and  drink,  and  is 
in  turn  expected  to  do  similar  work  for 
his  neighbors  when  the  need  arises.  The 
system  is  much  like  our  own  old-fash- 
ioned husking  bees  and  quilting  parties. 
In  some  tribes  the  host  hires  drummers, 
who  set  a  good  pace  and  make  the  work 
seem  easier. 

Customs    Among    Moslems 

Among  Moslems  polygamy  (or  hav- 
ing more  than  one  wife)  has  religious 
sanction.  A  Moslem's  wives — and  all 
other  female  relatives — are  jealously 
guarded,  though  they  may  appear  to 
have  considerable  freedom.  Among  non- 
Moslems,  polygamy  exists  on  another 
basis.  The  Chief  is  usually  the  one  who 
has  many  wives.  But  they  rarely  con- 
stitute a  harem.  He  may  know  few  of 
them  by  name.  They  are  gifts  from  other 
chiefs,  or  members  of  his  tribe,  increas- 
ing the  chief's  wealth  by  providing  addi- 
tional labor  in  the  household  and  field. 

The  languages  of  West  Africa  are  so 
varied  that  there  is  no  point  in  trying 
to  give  lists  of  standard  phrases  here. 
The  languages  used  in  one  region  are 
often  not  understood  in  another,  though 
some,  like  Housa,  are  used  throughout 
large  areas.  In  French  territory  a 
simplified  French  called  Pidgin  French 
or  "ti  neg"  serves  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  French  and  the 
natives.  In  British  territory  and  in 
Liberia   a   simplified   form   of    English 


called  Pidgin  English  or  Creole  Eng- 
lish has  developed;  it  is  quite  widespread 
today,  and  is  even  used  in  non-British 
territory.  It  is  easy  to  learn  since  it  has 
a  limited  vocabulary  and  a  very  simple 
grammar.  Most  people  who  speak  Eng- 
lish pick  it  up  in  a  short  while. 

Some  Characteristics 

Africans  are  highly  critical  of  in- 
dividual behavior.  In  their  own  society, 
chiefs  and  elders  are  expected  to  behave 
with  the  dignity  befitting  their  position ; 
if  they  degrade  themselves  in  any  way, 
they  lose  the  respect  of  their  followers. 

Social  position  is  very  important.  The 
order  in  which  people  are  seated  and 
food  is  served  depends  on  rank.  The 
more  accurately  you  observe  these  cus- 
toms, the  better  you  will  get  along. 

Africans  are  polite  and  put  great 
emphasis  on  proper  forms  of  etiquette. 
Their  languages  contain  different  forms 
of  greetings  for  different  situations.  For 
example,  you  use  different  forms  to  a 
person  who  is  working,  walking,  or  at 
home.  In  some  tribes  it  takes  a  good 
five  minutes  to  say  "hello"  politely.  Our 
traditional  American  abruptness  may 
shock  them  at  first. 

Africans  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice. 
They  will  accept  criticism  if  they  have 
done  wrong,  but  be  absolutely  sure  that 
you  are  not  the  one  who  is  making  the 
mistake.  Never  act  simply  on  suspicion. 
Never  discipline  an  African  in  front  of 
others.  Public  shame  is  one  thing  he 
will  not  forgive. 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  the  spirit 

of  courtesy  and  politeness.  If  you  show 

this,  the  Africans   will  understand  and 

forgive  mistakes  you  may  make  through 

not  knowing  their  customs.  If  you  show 

that    you    really    want    to    be    friendly, 

you'll  get  along. 

(Used  by  permission  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment,   Washington,  D.   C.) 


\Tf  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour — what  then?" 


SALT  OF  THE  EARTH 


By  CHAPLAIN  W.  EDGAR  GREGORY 


THE  cryptic  gospel  saying,  "Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth,"  never  made 
much  sense  to  me  until  one  day  I 
stumbled  onto  a  description  of  the  mean- 
ing of  salt  to  the  ancients.  After  that  it 
has  become  for  me  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant passages  of  the  New  Testament. 
First  of  all  I  discovered  that  salt  was 
the  only  known  disinfectant  or  antiseptic 
of  the  time.  Now  few  of  us  even  think 
of  salt  in  this  sense.  When  it  comes  to 
disinfecting  an  open  sore  we  immediately 
think  of  the  torture  salt  produces.  But 
so  does  iodine!  Actually  the  smarting 
may  be  helpful  in  preventing  infection. 
Perhaps  those  friends  of  the  Middle 
Ages  who  tortured  their  victims  by  cut- 
ting strips  from  their  skin  and  pouring 
in  salt  were  actually  helping  their  vic- 
tims to  recover  from  the  wounds  thus 
inflicted.  Certainly  medical  officers  have 
testified  to  the  good  effects  of  salt  water 
upon  wounds.  Men  wounded  at  sea  and 
accidentally  immersed  in  salt  water 
have  had  their  wounds  relatively  free 
from  infection.  And  all  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  standard  prescription  of 
doctors  for  sore  throat :  "Gargle  with 
salt  water."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  salt 
was  known  in  Christ's  day  as  a  very 
effective  antiseptic — virtually  the  only 
one  thejr  had.  He  must  have  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  called  his  followers  "Salt 
of  the  earth."  They  were  to  be  cleansing 
agents,  purifying  life  of  its  infections 
and  putrescences.  They  were  to  scourge 
out  that  which  was  evil,  even  though  it 
stung  like  salt  to  do  it. 

Secondly,  I  discovered  that  salt  was 
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a  preservative.  Possibly  this  is  a  sec- 
ondary result  of  its  antiseptic  qualities, 
for  most  certainly  a  thing  cannot  be 
preserved  if  it  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  destruction  which  is  what  infec- 
tion essentially  is.  You  and  I  need  only 
think  of  our  farm  homes  to  recall  some 
of  the  preservative  qualities  of  salt.  How 
man}^  farm  families  are  dependent  upon 
meat  killed  in  the  fall  or  early  winter 
and  preserved  in  salt!  Many  a  soldier 
has  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  just 
such  preservatives  out  in  tropical  areas. 
If  he  had  no  refrigeration  he  could  still 
have  pork  which  had  been  salt  cured 
and  would  stand  the  heat.  Our  fathers 
had  many  other,  such  uses  for  salt.  Every 
farm  family  in  the  Alidwest  put  up  its 
barrel  of  sauerkraut  each  fall.  This  was 
nothing  more  than  sliced  cabbage  soaked 
in  salt  brine.  And  every  such  farm  family 
had  its  barrel  or  so  of  pickles — cucum- 
bers preserved  in  a  similar  salt  brine. 
Christ  must  have  had  this  in  mind  also 
when  He  spoke  of  His  followers  as  "the 
salt  of  the  earth."  Christians  should  be 
preservatives,  seeking  out  that  which  is 
good  and  doing  all  within  their  power 
to  preserve  it  for  future  generations. 
And  thirdly,  I  found  that  salt  is  a 
flavor.  That  is  all  that  most  of  us  think 
of  it.  We  know  that  food  without  salt 
tastes  flat  and  that  food  with  too  much 
seasoning  is  unpalatable.  We  have  to 
have  it  in  our  food,  but  in  the  right 
quantities.  Christ  most  definitely  had 
this  in  mind  for  He  added,  "If  the  salt 
hath  lost  its  savour  wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted?"  Christians  were  to  add  flavor 
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The  Month  of 

1.  Blessed  Man    Psalm    1 

2.  The  Unmoved  Man    Psalm   15 

3.  Joshua's  Covenant Joshua  24:19-28 

4.  The  Man  Who  Would  Not  Quarrel 

Cen.  26:12-25 

5.  Men  Who  Forsake Judges  2:6-23 

6.  Jehovah's  Warriors Judges  4:4-24 

7.  Gideon's  Band    Judges  7:1-23 

8.  The  Briar  King Judges  9:1-21 

9.  Loyal   Jephrhah    Judges   11:29-40 

10.  Shibboleth Judges  12:1-7 

11.  An  Angel  Messenger   ....  Judges  13:1-14 

12.  Strong  Samson Judges  14:1-20 

13.  Prankster  Samson Judges  15:1-17 

14.  Weak  Samson Judges  16:1-27 


Mighty  Men 

15.  A  Great  Come-Back  .  .  .  Judges  16:28-31 

16.  A  Vile  Deed Judges  19:1-30 

17.  Recompense Judges  20:1-11 

18.  Manly  Integrity Prov.  20:1-30 

19.  A  Contrite  Man Isaiah  58:1-14 

20.  A  Good  Name Prov.  22:1-29 

21.  Devotion    Ruth   1  :l-22 

22.  Industry    Ruth   2:1-23 

23.  A  Gentleman Ruth  3:1-18 

24.  A  Man's  Man Ruth  4:1-17 

25.  Friendly  Men Luke  24:13-35 

26.  A  Converted  Man Acts  9:1-22 

27.  Witnessing  Men Heb.  12:1-29 

28.  The  Son  of  Man Mark  1:1-15 


to  life.  Life  without  that  belief  which 
distinguishes  Christians  is  a  flavorless 
affair.  However,  we  should  beware  lest 
we  put  too  much  flavoring  in.  Christ 
Himself  was  natural  and  never  forced. 
He  never  wore  a  cloak  of  piety.  His 
cross  was  not  on  His  sleeve.  So  must  we 
be  flavoring  for  life,  adding  just  the 
right  meaning  but  not  becoming  heavy- 
handed  and  oppressive  in  our  flavoring. 
Finally  I  discovered  that  salt  was  pre- 
eminetly  a  measure  of  value  in  Christ's 
day.  No  other  commodity  had  such  uni- 
versal use.  No  other  commodity  could 
be  so  sure  of  a  market.  When  money 
was  not  available  or  was  suspect,  one 
could  always  use  salt  as  a  measure  of 


value.  This  quality  of  salt  was,  of  course, 
a  direct  result  of  its  qualities  as  anti- 
septic, preservative  and  flavor.  Yet 
Christ  probably  had  this  also  in  mind. 
Should  not  a  Christian  be  at  all  times 
the  measure  of  the  value  of  life?  If  he 
lives  his  beliefs,  others  will  come  to 
measure  life  in  terms  of  his  life  and  will 
ultimately  measure  themselves  by  the 
same  standard. 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  all  senses  of  the 
word  strive  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
cleansing  the  infections  and  pollutions 
of  the  world,  preserving  the  good  things 
of  life,  giving  zest  and  flavor  to  reality, 
and  serving  as  a  unit  of  measure  for 
God's  creation. 
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Recruit:  "I've. got  a  new  idea.  There 
is  a  fortune  in  it." 

GI:  "What  now?" 

Recruit:  "It's  an  alarm  clock  that 
emits  the  delicious  odors  of  frying  bacon 
and  fragrant  coffee." 

The  man  fishing  from  the  river  bank 
landed  a  pike  about  two  feet  long,  but 
threw  it  back.  Later  he  caught  a  large 
trout.  This  he  also  threw  back. 

Five  minutes  later  he  caught  a  small 
perch  and  put  it  into  his  bag.  A  fellow 
fisherman  asked  him  why  he  had  thrown 
two  large  fish  back  and  had  kept  the 
small  one. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "my  frying  pan 
is  only  nine  inches  wide." 


Insurance  Agent  (filling  out  ap- 
plication) :  "Have  you  ever  had  ap- 
pendicitis?" 

Applicant  :  "Well,  I  was  operated 
on,  but  never  felt  quite  sure  whether  it 
was  appendicitis  or  professional  curi- 
osity." 


Beggar  (holding  two  hats  to  a 
passerby)  :  "Mister,"  he  said,  "will  ye 
gimme  a  nickel  for  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

Passerby  :  "Sure,  but  what's  the  idea 
of  two  hats  ?" 

Beggar  :  "Well,  business  was  so  good 
that  I  had  to  open  a  branch." 
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Teacher:  "And  when  it  rained  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  what  happened 
then?" 

Bright  Willie:  '"The  natives  said  it 
was  very  unusual." 


Father  :  "And  there,  son,  I  have  told 
you  the  stor}r  of  your  dadd}^  and  the 
war." 

Son  :  "Yes,  daddy,  but  what  did  they 
need  all  the  other  soldiers  for?" 


Myron  :  "There  must  be  something 
in  my  childhood  background  that  makes 
me  prefer  blondes." 

Byron  :  "Yeah,  probably  as  a  baby 
you  were  afraid  of  the  dark!" 


Veteran:  "Yeah,  I  once  put  almost 
three  hundred  men  out  of  action." 

Youngster:  "My!  didn't  3rou  get  a 
medal?" 

Veteran  :  "No,  I  was  camp  cook." 


Boy:    "Are    rosy    cheeks    a    sign    of 

good  health?" 

Mother  :  "I  should  say  they  are." 
Boy:   "Well,  I   saw  a  girl  the  other 

day  who  was  a  lot  healthier  on  one  side 

than  the  other." 

.♦♦ 

Girl  :  "I  can  tell  you  the  score  of  the 
game  before  it  starts." 

Boy:  "Oh,  come  on,  }rou  aren't  that 
good !" 

Girl  :  "Nothing  to  nothing — before  it 
starts." 

Student:  "I  can't  understand  why  a 
man's  hair  turns  gray  so  much  quicker 
than  his  beard  or  mustache." 

Doctor  Prof:  "It's  because  the  hair 
has  a  twenty-year  start  on  the  whiskers." 


•  The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  is  a  fellowship  of  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces.  But  it  is  more.  It  is  a  great  international  inter- 
church  movement,  proof  positive  that  Protestant  denominations,  while  main- 
taining their  individuality,  can  unite  in  a  cause  bigger  than  any  one  division 
of  the  Church  Universal,  That  cause  is  YOU. 

•  THE  LINK  comes  to  you  each  month  because  your  church  thinks  enough  of 
you  and  your  spiritual  welfare  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  this  work.  It 
wants  you  to  have  the  very  best,  the  most  wholesome  and  interesting  reading 
matter  available.  The  following  denominations,  listed  according  to  their  member- 
ship, are  now  actively  supporting  this  program; 


Methodist 

Presbyterian  U.  S.  A. 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Northern  Baptist 
Congregational  Christian 
Presbyterian  U*  S. 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Evangelical  &  Reformed 
Salvation  Army 
Cvangelical  United!  Brethren 
United  Presbyterian 
Naxarene 

Reformed  in  America 
Assemblies  of  Cod 
Seventh  Day  Adventist 


National  Baptist  U.  S.  A. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

AM E  Zion 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Free  Methodist 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  Cod 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Primitive  Methodist 

United  Brethren  <OC) 

Seventh  Day  Baptist 

Moravian 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION:  Rt.  Reverend  Henry  K.  Sherrlll,  Chairman 
I    Bishop  A.  R.  Clippmger  and  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Fagley,  V-Chaifmen;  Thomas  A.  Rymer,  Director 


SEA  OF  FAITH 


\ 


The  surf  is  smashing  on  the  beach  tonight — 
Sharp,  thrusting  crags  are  lashed  with 

arching  spray- 
By  waves  that  roar  with  swift,  titanic  might 

On  barren  cliffs,  hard  pounded  day  by  day. 

Sometimes  the  sea  is  gentle  in  its  touch, 
And  softly  slides  upon  our  settling  shore, 

Yet  ever  moving,  restless  waves  are  such 

That  rocks  to  sand  must  crumble  from  the  core. 


So  with  our  ancient  ugly  cliffs  of  sin — 

The  vaunting,  taunting  evil  of  our  time, 
Bleak  hearts — no  place  where  God  may  enter  in — 

Chill  want  of  brotherhood  in  every  clime. 
It  does  not  seem  our  faith  could  smash  them  all- 
Yet  look!  The  cliffs  to  sandy  beach  do  fall! 
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